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_ 
CHAPTER XV. 
Love, unknown among the blest, 
Parent of a thousand wild desires, 
The savage and the human breast 

Torments alike with raging fires. 

Lorp DupLEy VrYvIAN had instinctively sprung 
from the seat where he was carelessly lounging at 
the sound of that dull, ominous noise, which had 
interrupted his confidential outpourings to the 
duke at the conclusion of the Embassy ball. 

But ere he had time to reach the door Clinton St. 
Maur had leapt from the window, albeit the height 
was some ten or twelve fect from the ground, and 
when his companion reached the spot Clinton had 
ener in his arms the insensible form of Rosalind 

'yrell, 

She looked so deathlike yet so beautiful as the 
silver moon-beams shed their white rays on her 
face, that the duke could not refrain from drawing 
the fair head more tenderly and carefully on his 
shoulder, and folding his arms in protecting tender- 
ness round the powerless limbs. 

Was she dead ? 

The idea sent a strange pang through his 
heart, such as the betrothed husband of Geraldine 
Darcy ought scarcely to have felt for the fate of any 
Woman save that of his destined bride. 

“ Rosalind—Rosalind!” he murmured, uncon- 
sciously, giving a mournful tenderness to the accent. 
is re tome. Are you hurt? Are you ill ?” 

She opened her eyes, as the fresh air blew on her 
face and the yet more reviving tones breathed in 
her ears. 
beni furt ? Yes,” she said, dreamily. “It was so 


Clinton’s heart smote him. 
Was it? Could it have been his words that had 
Pained her? Was it that she had been the listener 
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to his censure, and that it floated on her still-bewil- 
dered brain? 

“ What was hard ?’”’ he asked. “What pained 
you, Miss yng rT 

She was fast reviving now, and with the return 
of senses came the remembrance of all that had 
passed during that wretched evening. 

‘I was giddy, and fell,” she said, raising herself 
desperately from Cliuton’s support. “ And the 
stone hurt me a little, that is all.” 

“Give her to me, St. Maur. She is fainting 
again,” exclaimed Lord Dudley, fiercely, as he saw 
Rosalind’s utterly vain attempt at self-support. 
“What right have you to touch her whom you 
vilified but now? Rosalind, my life,” he added, 
softly, as he attempted to snatch her from the 
duke’s coldly extended arm, “let me take you to 
your room. This chill air will kill you, my beloved.” 

But she shrank back even in her proud wretched- 
ness from his look and words. 

“Tam well. One moment, and I shall bo able to 
walk,”’ she said, raising herself with a powerful 
effort. ‘ Leave me, I beg—I desire—lI insist,” she 
added, imploringly, as the young men still hung over 
her. “If you are gentlemen, leave me,’”’ she voci- 
ferated, with a flashing anger in her eyes that gave 
her for the moment a likeness to some one whom 
Clinton could not at the instant recall. 

**T will not ; I have the right—the right of true 
and honourable love,” said Lord Dudley, vehe- 
mently. “Rosalind! I demand the privilege of 
protecting you, unless——”’ 

“Hallo! What's allthis?” said the cheery voice 
of the host behind them. And Sir Henry Greville 
joined the astonished group. 

“ Miss Tyrell has had a fall, and we did not like 
to leave her alone, that is the simple mystery,”’ re- 
turned the duke, while Rosalind eagerly placed her 
hand on Sir ie oom arm, to steady her trembling 
limbs, as she f herself from Clinton’s support. 
**T am perfectly willing to relinquish all farther 
care about her to your superior elaim.” 

He walked away without even a look at the pale 
girl, who stood as if transfixed by the cruel coldness 
of his manner imto unconscioas, petrified uneasiness. 





_ Are you hurt, my dear girl,” said Sir Henry, 
kindly, “or only frightened? I suppose you were 
breathing some of that sweet air after your exertions 
when you fainted. I fear I was guilty of making you 
sing too much, but we will have a gallop in the 
morning that will set all straight. Came, cheer up, 
and I will take you to your room to prevent far- 
ther accidents by the way.” 

Lord Dudley smiled with most imperturbable 
politeness as he raised his fallen meerschaum from 
the ground and walked in an opposite direction from 
the door to which Sir Henry had led Rosalind. 

“Ah, Lady Greville,’ he said, entering the 
boudoir, where his fair hostess was reposing for 
a few minutes after the evening’s fatigues before re- 
tiring to rest. ‘I am indeed fortunate to find you. 
May I hope that you will stand my friend in the 
delicate affair which I hinted to you to-day ?” 

“ You mean with respect to Miss Tyrell?” she 
said, eagerly. 

“Yes, she refused me to-night, but I take for 
granted it is but a maidenly ‘No.’ Still she does 
appear to be so entirely engrossed with your most 
agreeable husband that I fearI have buta poor 
chance of success without your intervention.’ 

“* With Sir Henry ?”’ repeated the lady, in a con- 
strained voice. “ You are jesting, my lord, and it 
is rather a singular subject for such pleasantry.’’ 

‘*My dear lady, I assure you on my honour I 
would cherish the most confident hopes if Rosalind 
Tyrell behaved to me as she does to Greville. Even 
now she had a slight accident as she was taking a 
kind of romantic moonlight promenade, and St. 
Maur and I rushed to her help, only to be rejected 
with scorn, till your husband appeared and carried 
her off to her room in triumph. I heard him re- 
animating her with the promise of a ride to-morrow 
to refresh her after all she had done for him to- 
night.” 

The pretty face of the little ambassadress flamed 
scarlet as she listened. 

* Sir Hi is always kind and attentive to my 
friends, , and he knows Miss: Tyrell is a 


2 ~ . io 
Precis dea dene Lady Greville, you are a model of 
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sweetness and devotion I am sure. I never for an 
instant even dreamed that your husband could 
bestow one thought on any one but yourself. Still 
when I am actually forgetting the prejudices of 
caste, and making a most honourable and respect- 
ful proposal to this young lady—albeit both you and 
I know the obscurity of her birth—and when your 
exalted position makes every look and word of 
yourself and of Sir Henry watched and commented 
upon, I do feel it rather gallin, ig to us both to wit- 
ness such marked freedom and attention on either 
side. Forgive me, for I am so sensible of your 
attractions that it irritates me to believe any man 
gould risk the very suspicion of slighting such a 
jewel.” 

The hot, jealous tears came flowing down Lady 
Greville’s cheeks now. 

Lord Dadley ventured to take her hand in hisand 
press it een ully. 

“Dear Lady Greville, I entreat you to compose 
yourself. We have common cause in this affair, and 
we must act in concert to avert the threatening 
danger. Only induce Rosalind Tyrell to accept my 
proferred hand and she shall never endanger your 
peace again by her fatal attractions.” 

‘Then you think—you believe that she has some 
influence over him?” faltered the lady. 

“* Who can tell? Who can estimate the power of 
such charms unscrupulously wielded over an unwary 
heart, Lady Greville? Ientreat you not to distress 
ro by dwelling on what need never occur, but 

o take instant measures to avert the slightest risk 
of such unpleasant possibilities,” 

The lady gazed into Lord Dudley’s face with a 
suspicious sharpness, but there was nothing to ex- 
cite any doubt of his sincerity in itg bland kindli- 
ness and sympathy. 

“Lord Dudley, I believe you do mean well and 
generously,” she exclaimed, “and I will strive to 
induce this misguided girl tesee her true interests. 
You tell me fairly and truly that you are willing to 


make her your wife?” 

“To-morrow if it were ible, Lady Greville. 
It seems to me that it would be no despicable posi- 
tion for the penniless orphan of Lord Mont Aspen’s 
huntsman,” he answered, calmly. 

“*She will be mad or worse if she refuse it. 
Trust me, Lord Dudley, I will get the truth from 
her, — if she do not satisfy me I shall know how 
to act.” 

She started up as she spoke and moved towards 
the door. Lord Dudley gently laid his hand on her 
arm to detain her. 

**One moment, Lady Greville. I would intercede 
thus much for her Llove. Do not be too severe on 
her. Give her time to think ere you push her to 
extremities. It might only drive her to despair and 
ym if she had not opportunity to realize her 

anger.” 

The lady bowed her head hastily and left the room. 

As the door closed a cynical smile came over 
Dudley Vyvian’s face. 

‘Trust a jealous woman for consideration. She'll 
turn the girl in the streets as soon as look at her, 
uuless she is convinced she hates Sir Henry like a 
Gorgon. Then will come my time. I can wait.” 

Calmly leaving the apartment, he relighted his 
meerschaum and epjoyed his soothing weed in peace- 
ful deliberation. 

Rosalind Tyrell had just thrown herself on her 
couch in the utter prostration of mind and body 
that a severe tension of the nerves and delicate 
frame can alone produce. 

She would have given half her life at that mo- 
ment to recall the last few months, and to be again 
in the peaceful cottage and with the sole society 
of her beloved father. 

There had been at times womanly instincts and 
maiden cravings for love and sympathy that had 
disturbed the calm happiness of that still life, there 
had been gloomy moods and restless discontent in 
the parent who was the sole companion of her life 
to awaken her fear and curiosity. But at least she 
was safe under the care of one who had the right to 
her affection, who had lavished on ler every self- 
denying tenderness in return. 

“* Father! father!” she gasped. “If thou art in 
<a thou wilt seek and protect thy unhappy 
child!” 


** Miss Tyrell, are you asleep ?”’ 

The question was asked in tones of such rasping 
sharpness that she scarcely recognized in them the 
voice whose playful accents she had been accustomed 
to hear from Lady Greville. 

She started up in a nervous panic. 

“No, Lady Greville, lam awake. What is the 
matter ?” she added as her eyes fell on the pale, 
troubled features of her patroness. 

“That depends on yourself, Miss Tryrell,’’ re- 
turned the lady, coldly. ‘I have come to offer you 
@ friend’s counsel, and, if you follow my advice, I 
shall gladly restore you to yeu former place in my 
good opinion. If not, I shall but too surely com- 
ara the deception that has repaid my confiding 

rus: ? 





“I do not understand you; butet any cost I can 
repel such unjust suspicions, Lady Greville,’’ said 
the girl, proudly. ‘‘I have been true and grateful 
to you from my very heart’s core, whoever s to 
slander me in your opinion.” 

‘* You can easily disprove every shadow of doubt,” 
returned Lady Greville, “‘ though indeed I have little 
faith in words. I can in your case, however, test 

‘ou by deeds. I believe—nay, I know—that you have 
ot honoured by a proposal from Lord Dudley Vy- 
vian to-night.” 

“Lord Dudley did certainly offer to me what I 
could not possibly accept,” returned the girl, 
proudly. ‘ The fault was not mine; had he not 
chosen to introduce the subject he would not have 
encountered a refusal.” 

* You cannot be in your senses, Rosalind Tyrell,” 
exclaimed Lady Greville, aoe. ** Have you for- 
gotten that youare but the child of an obscure de- 
pendent—a menial ? while the honour that is now 

you would not be scorned by a peer’s 
daughter ?” 


“ A true and leal love is an honour to any woman, 
Lady Greville,” answered Rosalind, calmly. * “ But 
if Lord Dudley really feels what he professes, it 
would be im ible for me to return his affection. 
I have al iy told him so.” 

* Andhe, naturally, could not believe such insanity, 
nor do I,” exclaimed the exasperated lady. “ Rosa- 
lind, you are under my c and guardianship, 
and I insist on your reconsi yourabsurd reply. 

ill gladly and gratefully accept such 
condeseension on his part ; and Lord y and I 
will forget your folly. I will charge myself with all 
the preparations for your marriage asa proof of 
forgiveness and regard.” 

‘“Impossible! utterly impossible, dear lady. 
Please do not urge it. Ican but return the same 
answer whatever you or he or one could urge. 
; writen ed Lady ‘an will hoarsely, “ 

+ ‘ i y Greville, » 
suspicions must y correct. You love companccing 
Rosalind Tyrell !” 

The girl was weakened and exhausted by exer- 
tion and emotion, and the sudden fier tone 


to 
in which her face was buried, and shivered in utter 
sadness and maidenly shame. 

* Speak, girl, speak!” the angry inguisi- 
tress, “or if you have sufficient sense of d to 
shrink from avowing your guilt, at least Paes Fon 
it if you can.” 

But Rosalind could not. She was truth and 
honour itself, and her lips could not form a falac- 
hood, however great the temptation. When her 
heart was torn, and instinct with a most true and 
deep though unhappy love, she dared not deny its 
existence, even at her own grievous cost. 

** Lady Greville,” she said, at length, raising her 
face from the pillows and looking calmly in the 
working features of her patroness, “I deny any 
right to force from me the innermost secrets of a 
maiden’s heart. It is enough that under no circum- 
stances would I have accepted Lord Dudley, and 
that I have not even the slightest hope or expecta- 
tion that any one I might prefer would or could ever 
make me @ similar proposal.” 

._“‘ You mean that he already belongs to another ?” 
almost screamed the exasperated ambassadress. 

Rosalind bowed her head. She could not speak. 

“Shameless, bold, ungrateful creature that you 
are, who could have dreamed of such hardness, 
such wicked sin in one so young, and, I believed, so 
innocent!” gasped Lady Greville, half-paralyzed at 
last by this tacit and unhesitating confession of 
guilt. ‘* But perhaps it is my own mad folly that is 
toblame. Please Heaven, it is not too late to save 
from shame and misery one so innocent and trust- 
ing as Ihave been. Girl, [leave you! Try to re- 
pent of your wicked infatuation, and to accept the 
merciful escape offered to you. Even yet I will try 
to pardon you, if you will be wise in time. I give 
you some hours to reflect and choose between the 
alternatives offered you. LEither a happy and 
honoured marriage, ora shameful exile into want 
and disgrace. I can know no mercy if you persist 
in your crime.” 

Lady Greville rushed from the room, and, locking 
herself in her own apartment, she gave vent to more 
agonizing and bitter sobs and tears than Rosalind’s 
reticent nature dared to shed. 

** Fool, fool that I have been to bring such a viper 
into my house!” she cried, wringing her hands in 
agony. “And I trusted them—I believed in his 
love—in her innocence and gratitude. Oh, mercy, 
mercy, shall I ever know peace more ?”” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
When fond of power, of beauty vain, 
The net she spreads for every swain 
I strove to hoon but vainly strove— 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love. 
“Ir pe please, Miss Tyrell, Sir Henry wishes to 
know how you are this morning, and he has sent 





j you this, and will you please answer it ?’”’ was the 


salutation that greeted Rosalind. when she was at. 
length roused from the stupefaction rather than 
sleep which had benumbed her faculties for a few 
brief hours. She passed her hand over her eyes, and 
tried to recall the incidents that had left that vague 
sense of horror which is so dreadful to the return. 
ing senses after a heavy sorrow. 

But the maid who was standing by her bedside 
was too impatient to do her errand to endure such 


2 

“ Look, Miss Tyrell, what beautiful flowers ! I am 
sure Sir Henry could not have sent rarer ones to 
my lady herself. He thought they would cheer you, 
I suppose, as you were tired last night. Dear me, 
I don’t think I should ever be tired of dancing and 
singing and being admired, as Hunter says you 


were last night, miss, and master knows what's 
what, I expest, though heis married. Please to open 
the note, miss. 


scareelynoticed the girl’s voluble chatter. 

Her whole mind was bent on the kindly meaning she 

attached to bre floral gift, ps Aan at 
recalled necessity of roplying 

Masia’s final words she 

the perfect unembarrass 


the note with 
of unconscious can- 


“My Daag Trect.,”—it ran—* Iam going 
to ride early, —— call on a friend some few 
miles off, and to to luncheon, ill you take 
pity on ‘and go with me? Ida is still 
sleepi her fatigue and we shall be back before 
she is visible,.-Yours, most faithfully, 

“Henry GREVILLE.” 

Tears rashed into the girl’seyes at the contrast of 
this kindly frankness and wish to 
Greville’s harshness, and, with a 


digmissed the maid. 
m her bed, her head dizzy from the 
y suffering she had endured for the 
and hastily began to dress. 
with a of 


beautifal she . e and 
thoughtful, when dressed at length in the becoming 
riding costume which was atonce so grageful and 
so modest. 

The dark green riding-habit with its amewy cuffs 
and collar, the white riding-hat with ita plume of 
green and white feathers, were the especial gift of 
Sir Henry, who had always deprecated the timidity 
of his wife which compelled him to ride alone, o¢ 
with mere strangers, and he hailed the advent of an 
one teas horsewoman like Rosalind Tyrell witk 

elight. 

Her exquisite skin never displayed its purity more 


completely than in the absence of the bloom that 


usually somewhat warmed its delicate hue, and the 
large, expressive eyes looked evon more intensely 
beautiful from the thoughtful pensiveness of their 
expression. 

“ Well, she is a beauty, and a lady—that TI must. 
say, whoever she is,’”’ mused Maria as she looked 
after the equestrians from the chamber window and 
noted Rosalind’s fearless seat and the graceful car- 
riageof her whole figure. ‘It’s a wonder if my 
master does not see it too, for she beats my lady 
hollow, though she’s a pretty little creature; but 
then she’s not so young as she has been: Miss 
Rosalind is not a score yet, I’ll answer for it.” 

Then Maria turned away to the fulfilment of her 
other duties, till Lady Greville’s bell sounded with 
a sharp violence that startled the soubrette from her 
equanimity. \ 7 4 

“Mercy on us! is my lady in a fit, I wonder? 
she exclaimed as she ran upstairs to her mistress’® 


room. 

But the lady was neither in her bed-chamber nor 
the dressing-room that opened from it. ’ 

And Maria did not for a moment or two perceive 
her mistress’s white, rigid figure standing in the 
doorway of Sir Henry’s apartment. 

“Girl, where is your master ?’’ she said, as if her 
“a clove to her lips. 

‘* He’s gone out for a ride, my lady. Is not your 
ladyship well ?” replied the maid, in consternation 
aay mintogene _~ look. od, F 

one?” was the next w spoken in a de- 
spairing, questioning tone, that gave the sharp- 
witted Abigail a key to the situation. 3 

“No, my lady. Miss ‘Tyrell went with him. It’s 
only a ride, and I daresay they’ll be back before 
so very long. It’s an hour since they went, ™Y 


“Did they take any of the grooms ?”” : 
“Yes, my lady. John went, but he came back 
for something or other a little while after. 1am 
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not sure whether he set off again to fneet them or 
not, my lady; but I can go and see, if your lady- 
ship pleases.” . 

“Go,” said the lady, mechanically, but the in- 
clination of the hi gave a surer reply than the 
scarcely pronounced word, and Maria flew from the 
room, entertaining perhaps a slight sympathy with 
the ideas conj up in the wretched Ida’s brain. 

To Lady Greville’s frenzied impatience it seemed 
an age ere she returned. 

When at length she slowly re-entered the apart- 
ment her face was as pale and mysterious as a 
spectre. 

ert you please, my lady, Iam afraid somethin 
has happened, for the Duke of St. Maur is here, an 
he says he must see your ladyship. Shall I take him 
tothe morning room, my lady ?”’ 

Lady Greville crushed up in her hand the paper 
she held, as if she could find some relief in the an- 
nihilation of the senseless document. 

“ Yes,”’ was the sole word that passed her lips. 

Maria silently ‘threw a large lace cloak over her 
lady’s carelessly arranged apparel, and led the way 
down the staircase to the apartment in question. 

Ida’s keen eyes fixed themselves eagerly on the 
face of her guest, and a faint cry escaped her. 

Clintos St. Maur was colourless as a Corpse ! 


It was a breeay, glorious morning when Sir Henry 
and Rosalind started on their ride. 

And both were silent for some moments in en- 
grossing enjoyment of the soothing relief to mental 
cares and distress thus provided by the exhilarating 
canter in which they were engaged. On they went 
for perhaps a mile, till a sudden exclamation from 
Sir Henry roused his companion from her abstrac- 
tion. j 

“Good heavens! I have brought with me a letter 
wuich should be sent off this morning. It will be 
too late when we return. Miss Tyrell, you will not 
beafraid to be left alone with me if 1 send back 
John to the Embassy with it ?’’ 

The girl smiled incredulously. 

“Surely you cannot imagine such folly?” she 
asked. ‘*I am accustomed to ride alone, and never 
dreamt of any alarm.” 

Sir Henry smiled half-sadly at his young charge’s 
astonishment as the man rode off on his mission. 

“You are too young and innocent to comprehend 
that there might be greater dangers than being 
alone, Miss Tyrell. And though—thank heaven— 
Ican hold up my head in utter innocence, I may 
confess that [might not have been utterly freefrom 
danger where you are concerned.”’ 

The girl’s beautiful eyes turned deprecatingly 
upon him. 

“Sir Henry, please remember that I am entirely 
at the disposal of Lady Greville, aud under her pro- 
tection. I cannot believe that you could attach 
a to me save that I am a helpless depen- 

env. 


“ Pardon me,” he’ said, calmly, “I cannot admit 
for an instant that you and helpless dependence 
have anything in common. So far from that, I con- 
sider that it is a privilege and an honour to possess. 
you as a guest. But, Rosalind, it is a dangerous 
pleasure for any man who is able to appreciate you 
as you deserve.” 

“ Nay, do not shrink away,” he added, sadly ; ‘I 
shall not say one word that could offend your pure 
ears. I only tell you that I look on you as one of 
the most gifted of your sex, and had it so chanced 
that I were free to love—free to woo—I would have 
left no effort untried to win you. You have more in 
sympathy with me than Ida, pretty and attractive as 
sheis. ‘lhe man who is happy enough to gain your 
love will be exalted by the nobility of your nature, 
and rise with the very force of your elevation. As 
for me, Ican but honour and desire to serve you, 
a in all purity and innocence as your true 

riend.”* 
ay tcars were flowing down the girl’s cheeks now. 
There was something so sad and yet so noble in the 
whole tone—such frank and subdued yet affectionate 
reverence—that she instinctively comprehended the 
struggle that was going on in that manly heart. 

“1 believe, and I thank you, Sir Henry,’ she 
said, softly. 

“ And trust me, Rosalind ?” 

“ Yes, I trust youas I would a dear brother,” she 
said, earnestly. 

“Thanks, thanks; you prove your high-souled 
nature by this utter absence of vanity and selfish- 
ness,” he said. Iam not altogether unworthy of 
you, since each proof of the justice of my opinion 
of you only deepens my true reverence and jealousy 
for your purity and happiness. ‘Rosalind, tell me 
as you would a brother, is there any one you could— 
pe Paar App feel might be happy enough to be your 

Her plume was well nigh mingling with the silken 
mane of the Arab she rode as Sir fos spoke. Bat 
yet a proud sense of the utter hopelessness of the 
only love she had ever felt came to her aid, and she 
raised her head, and replied, calmly, as he finished : 








“ None, Sir Henry, none!” 

His face involuntarily brightened as she spoke. 

* Pardon my question,” he said, “‘ but it did occur 
to me when | witnessed your agitation and Lord 
Dadley’s anxiety lastnight that there might be some 
idea of love between you.” 

‘* Never, under any ible circumstances, could 
Base ag of such absurd folly!” she returned, impa- 

ently. 

“Thank Heaven, I did you but justice!” he re- 
turned. “ I know him to be unworthy of you, Rosa- 
lind, and I hoped you felt instinetively that he could 
not sympathize in your thoughts and feelings. Ah, 
{ am not quite selfish,’’ he added, “for I can traly 
say I would give half my fortune to see you fitly 
mated—ay, more fitly Layne g2 than you could have 
been with my unworthy Ny 

“I wish for nothing—nothing but peace, if I could 
but gain it,’’ she returned, half-impatiently, switch- 
ing mnonnseitenly her half-bred Arab with her light 
riding-whip. 

It made him start, and through him the powerful 
horse that her companion rode. 

Sir Henry hastily pulled the rein to draw the ani- 

from the side of the road to which he seemed 
resolved to go, where there were some low, over- 
hanging trees. But the creature was too determined 
to be easily turned, and the sudden rush that he 
made to the thick hedge he resolved to approach 
carried his rider under the low branches of a strong 
overhanging tree. 

The next instant one of the heavy bonghs caught 
his on, 200; atiating @ sharp wound on his head, 
carried him off his saddle as the horse rushed on, 
and, in the twinkling of an eye, the baronet lay 
prostrate on the earth. 

He neither moved nor spoke in answer to Rosa- 
lind’s earnest inquiries, and the girl sprang from her 
horse, and in a moment was kneeling beside him on 
the turf. 

He was insensible.- } 

Thus much and no more she could gather from 
the cold rigidity of his muscles, but not a spot of 
blood stained either his dress or the turf. 

She concluded tliat the brain or one of the limbs 
must be the injured part. How she regretted now 
the absence of the man whom she could have de- 
spatched for help. 

She dared not leave him alone, in the event of re- 
turning consciousness, and all that remained for her 
was to call loudly for some assistance, though the 
jane t stillness of all around gave scant hope of its 
arrival. 

At length the sound of horses’ feet.gave-her some 
hope. Nearer and nearer itcame. Asitapproached 
she could perceive that there were two horsemen 
from the irregular step of the hoofs, and the mo- 
mentary idea that it might be the returning groom 
vanished. 

Bat at least some human being was near to aid 
her, and as she turned to the suderer to attempt 
once more a cheering announcement, and bent over 
him in tender anxiety, the horsemen came in sight, 
and hastened their pace at the evidence of the con- 
tretemps that had taken place. 

“ Miss Tyrell! Is it you? What has happened ?” 
came on Rosalind’s ears in accents that she never 
heard unmoved. 

Clinton St. Maur sprang from his horse and stood 
beside her with a coldly seratinizing and suspicious 


gaze. 

“Sir Henry has had an accident. Will you get 
help?” she replied, quickly. 

** My companion is luckily a physician. Perhaps 
you will kindly examine Sir Henry’s injuries, Doctor 
Moore,” he said, turning to the other horseman. 

The doctor instantly approached and proceeded 
to examine the sufferer. 

“Can you manage to move this arm while the 
duke and I raise the body?” he said to Rosalind, 
who knelt white and calm by the patient. 

She obeyed in silence. 

Gently and skilfully she freed the limb from the 
twisted and dangerous position in which it had 
fallen, and without screams or fainting assisted 
with her delicate woman’s fingers in removing the 
coat-sleeve and shirt from the bruised and shattered 
member. 

Doctor Moore gave one or two sharp glances as 
if to test her fortitude as he went on, and a look of 
quiet satisfaction came over his features as he 
marked her unflinching self-control. 

* Your had better ride off in search of a 
stretcher of some kind,” he said. “This young 
lady is Guite equal to give any assistance I may 
need in j;vur absence.” 

With a bow the duke rode off. 

Meanwhile Doctor Moore pursued his task. 

He bared altogether the arm, which was in truth 
a sickening spectacle with its crushed bruises, and 
he tasked Rosalind’s firmness by entrusting her with 
the duty of bathing it with some water he found in 
an adjoining pool, and wrapping it in her handker- 
ana his own, torn in bandages as they best 
mig 





‘You have surely been a soldier’s daughter, 
young lady,” he said. “I never saw a woman dis- 
play such calm and sensible powers so young as 
yourself.” 

“No. I cannot boast of anything so distin 
guished,” she said, with a sad smile. 

Even as she spoke the remembrance of the kindly 
and respectful words spoken by the suffering patient 
but a brief space before brought the tears to her 
eyes, and she hastily turned to conceal them from 
the physician’s eyes, but only to encounter the less 
kindly and indulgent survey of Clinton St. Maur. 

He had just returned, after being so lucky as to 
find some labourers who were at work on some out- 
buildings.in an adjacent farm, and they at onco 
brought a large plank covered with a mattress from 
the house, on which Sir Henry was placed with 
kindly care, and the slow and sad procession began. 

* Perhaps we had better take him home at once ?” 
said the duke, inquiringly. 

* Certainly not; it might cost him his life. Let 
him be taken to the very nearest shelter. Can any 
one speak German, by the way? For I believe it will 
be a great chance that any other language would be 
understood by the cottagers.” 

I daresay I can make myself understood,” said 
Rosalind, in a low tone. 

Doctor Moore gave her an approving nod at the 


response. 

The dwelling to which they wended their way was 
some quarter of a mile nearer than the farmhouse 
from which the duke had obtained help, and when 
they came in sight Rosalind was despatched to 

e the best terms she could for their charge. 

Clinton followed her with a strange faseination, 
albeit he told himself that it was merely to ensure 
a reception for his friend by the power of masculine 
influence and promises of gold. 

But he was more occupied, it must be confessed, 
by the sweet tones in which the harsh language was 
so fluently spoken, and the influence which the 
girl’s gentle pleading seemed to exercise, than the 
task he had proposed to himself. 

It was even at that moment a simple marvel to 
him how that obscure maiden could be so accom- 
plished and so varied in her gifts. 

“Yes, they will do what they can,” she said, 
“and at least Sir Henry will be quiet, for there is 
but a widow and her daughter in the cottage.” 

The still scarcely conscious patient was borne 
into the dwelling and laid on the clean if humble 
bed, and Rosalind at length yielded to Doctor 
Moore’s orders and sat down in the old-fashioned 
large chair and closed her eyes in welcome relief 
from their tension, while the unfortunate invalid 
was placed in bed and the final arrangements made 
for lis establishment there. 

“T will go and inform Lady Greville,” volun- 
teered the duke, “and probably return with her. 
In that case, it will not be necessary to tax Miss 
Tyrell’s zeal any farther.”’ 

With an incomprehensible and bitter courtesy he 
bowed to the girl, and hastily rode from the spot. 

“She is lost—lost to every better feeling,” he 
thought as he galloped towards the gay littic 
town. “ How different to my sweet little violet, in 
her innocence and modesty.” 

But even as the thought crossed his mind came an 
irritating echo. . 

Different ? Yes. But who was the superior? 
That was the question that even the lover of Geral- 
dine Darcy could not altogether solve. 

* ak * * * 

“Lady Greville, dear Lady Greville, I implore 
you not to give way so utterly. Remember that 
tor his sake you must be calm. [t will be cruel for 
him to opea his eyes and not rest on you as the 
first object.” 

Ida started from the trance of agony. in which 
she had sunk at the words. And a fierce gleam 
darted across her face as she sprang up and rang 
the bell. 

“Maria, bring my hat and cloak, and order the 
carriage instantly. Quick—quick!” she groaned 
rather than spoke. 

* Yes,” she added, bitterly, as the servant disap- 
peared. “ Evenif he is guilty, she shall not triumph 
athis very bedside, No! no; I will nurse him back 
to life, if but to leave him for ever.” 

“You think I am raving,” she resumed as Clin- 
ton strove to soothe her by some common-place 
phrase. “ Butitis not so. Still I do not blame 
him. He had ever been loving and good till that 
syren came with her wicked blandishments, and 
won him from me, Duke, it is perhaps to save him 
from deeper crime that this has happened.” 

* Look here!” 

And she displayed to Clinton’s dark, disapproving 
gaze a slip of paper, on which were the words, writ- 
mor Ya md by Rosalind, in her dainty, elegant 

na: 

“J will accompany you with pleasure.—Rosa- 
LIND.” 

“ Can anything be more convincing ?”’ she asked, 
her passion kindling as she saw her companion’s 


- 
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sympathy. “I found that on his dressing-room ‘loor. 
No doubt it had fallen in his guilty haste—and, I— 
yes, I have the words burnt into my brain.” 

“ Dear Lady Greville, be comforted. Trust me that 
this is a momentary infatuation—if indeed it exists 
at all on your husband’s part. Miss Tyrell is gifted 
in no common degree, but, alas! those gifts are 
turned to evil. Anda man like Sir Henry will turn 
to his pure and innocent wife with even warmer love 
from the contrast.” 

‘* Perhaps— >erhaps,”’ she exclaimed, impatiently. 
“ But in any caso lct us go and chase her from his 
side. I cannot endure thinking of it!’’ she ex- 
claimed, stamping her feet impatiently. 

The duke but too keenly sympathized with her 
irritation and eagerness to be able to calin their 
fever. ‘The carriage was got ready in an incredibly 
brief time, and the pair sprang in and were driven 
off at a pace which, as rapidly as human travsition 
could go, brought them to the cottage. 

“Look, look!” said Lady Greville, clinging to 
the duke’s arm and gazing through the half-open 
door. ‘Is it to be borne ?”’ 

Itosalind was standing by the wounded man’s 
bedside, bathing his brow with some sunple essence 
in the possession of the cottagers, and ever and 
anon stooping down to listen whether the respira- 
tion was becoming more regular and strong. 

To the jealous eyes that watched her there was 
the very tenderness of anxious love in her look and 
attitude, and the next moment Ida had sprung— 
rather than walked into the apartment. 

** Miss Tyrell, be so kind as to leave this gentle- 
man at once,’’ she said, in tones of suppressed rage. 
* What right have you to dare to usurp my place?” 

‘**T have neither right nor wish, Lady Greville,” 
said the girl, with a calm dignity that contrasted 
strangely with the lady’s frantic desperation, “ to 
take a place that is so dear to you and to him. 
Please Heaven it will be long, long yours.” 

** Hypocrite!’ hissed the frenzied wife, “ how 
dare you add such black deceit to yourcrime? Not 
another word. Go and repent. I have proofs of 
your wickedness too miserable to endure the pollu- 
tion of your presence.” 

Rosalind looked at her rather in sorrow than in 
anger. 

** Lady Greville, I can forgive you, for you must 
be most wretched even to harbour such unjust 
thoughts. Iam innocent as yourself. In mercy to 
yourown peace and to him ”—she pointed to the pros- 
trate form of the insensible man—‘ to him, | say, 
dismiss such miserable slanders from your heart.” 

“ Girl, it is no slander ; my own eyes, my own 
ears have discovered the wretched truth. Your 
own handwriting, your words and looks, your eager 
refuge with the too-credulous victim, huve spoken 
but too plainly. If you have any shadow of grati- 
tude, any sense of shame left in you, spare me far- 
ther outrage at such a moment.” 

The softened wife knelt down by her senseless 
husband and burst into an agony of tears. 

“ Miss Tyrell, Lady Greville is right. It is due to 
her that her wishes should be respected. I entreat 
you to leave this room at once,’ said the duke, 
sternly. “The carriage is waiting. It can conduct 
you back to the home from which you have so 
unfortunately and recently departed.”” 

Rosalind seemed to gather pride and strength 
from the bitterness of his tone, as if it was a tonic 
to her crushed spirit. 

**Not to the ‘home,’ as your grace calls it, from 
which I set off this morning in utter unconscious- 
ness and innocence,” she said, proudly. “I wiil 
never return there now.” 


‘Has the best protection failed you then?’ he | 


said, sarcastically. 

“Yes, the protection of trust and affection,” she 
said, sadly; “‘and I cannot live suspected and 
blamed, even though I feel my innocence in my own 
heart. 1 would beg my bread rather than accept 
a boon from one who can so easily vilify me.” 

. She moved towards the door, but Clinton arrested 
er. 

“One moment, Miss Tyrell; you must not go 
hence in this pee style without the means of 
support and residence. Allow me to furnish you 
with what will, at any rate, procure you all that is 
necessary for your present necessities.” 

He took a purse from his pocket, and tried to place 
it in her hand ; but she recoiled as from a serpent’s 
sting. 

“* Never!” she said, firmly. ‘I am no pauper, my 
lord duke, and certainly not on the bounty of one 
who can lend himself to cruel slander on an inno- 
cent woman! I would not touch one shilling—I 
would not accept a shelter from you were I dying 
on the roadside!” 

Poor girl! 

She spoke unadvisedly, perhaps, and in after-days 
she recalled her vehemence with a kind of peniten- 
tial shame ; but her brain was literally fevered by 
the incessant and gratuitous injuries of the last 
twenty-four hours. 

Clinton was still gravely regarding hor when a 





slight movement on the couch called the attention of 
both the agitated pair to the patient. 

Sir Henry was evidently regaining consciousness, 
for he moved his limbs restlessly, and his lips parted 
as if in an effort to speak, though his eyes still 
remained closed. 

Lady Greville was kneeling by the couch, shading, 
as it were, his pillow from any chance of her sup- 
posed rival’s contact. A 

The duke moved hastily to the bed as if to catch 
the re that might escape his lips. 

The wife and the friend bent anxiously over the 
patient that the faint murmurings might not be in 
vain. 

At first they were well nigh inarticulate. Then 
came the distinct utterance of a name that at the 
moment represented all that was false and hateful 
in the ideas of Clinton St. Maur and Ida Greville. 

It was “‘ Rosalind.” 

“Rosalind, where amI? Are you safe?’’ were 
plainly distinguishable amidst the mutterings of the 
patient. 

It was enough. 

The duke pressed Lady Greville’s hand in his as 
she glanced up at him with wild indignationin her 
glittering eyes. 

“Calm yourself, dear lady. It will all be well; it 
is but a passing infatuation that will vanish with 
its object. Miss Tyrell, I appeal to your remain- 
ing womanly feelings to leave this room without 

elay.” 

Rosalind turned begs = towards the door. Then, 
with a sudden impulse, she sprang to Lady Greville’s 
side, and, seizing her reluctant 
her lips. 

** Dear lady, be comforted. I swear to you by all 
that is sacred—by all my hopes in this life or an- 
other—that you are deceived. I am innocent, and 
your husband is true and loving as woman can de- 
sire. Time will prove my truth, and to that I trust.” 

The next instant she had left the room and the 


dwelling. 
4 ‘Lo be continued.) 
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Tue New Posran Rates.—Orders were pub- 
lished in the Gazette recently directing that the 
new postal rates shall come into operation from the 
5th of October next. The letter rates are as fol- 
low:—On every inland letter not exceeding one 
ounce in weight, 1d.; exceeding one ounce and 
under two, 1}d.; not exceeding four ounces, 2d.; 
not exceeding six ounces, 2}d.; not exceeding eight 
ounces, 3d.; not exceeding ton ounces, 3}d.; not 
exceeding twelve ounces, 4d.; exceeding twelve 
ounces in weight—for the first ounce, and for every 
additional ounce or fractional part of an ounce, 1d., 
provided that such postage be prepaid at the time of 
posting such letters. 

Tue QuEEN DesceNDED FROM THE RomAN 
Emprrors.—The present reigning dynasty of Eng- 
land is one of those that can claim descent from 
the ancient Emperors of Rome—Queen Victoria, as 
well as many thousands of people in Western 
Europe, being descended from Basil the Macedonian, 
Emperor of Constantinople, and so, as alleged, from 
Constantine. There is a well-known passage of 
Gibbon relating to the subject, and some new matter 
will be found in a work printed at Smyrna in Ar. 
menian and English in 1866, by tho late Stepan 
Mirza Vanantetzic, entitled, “ Descent of H.M. 
Victoria, Queen of England, from the Arsacid Kings 
of Armenia.” 


Sin Water Scorr’s MarriaGEIN CARLISLE. 
—Sir Walter Scott, in the autumn of 1797, wooed 
and won his bride at Gilsland, and was married to 
her, in St. Mary’s Church, Carlisle, on the day be- 
fore Christmas in the same year. ‘The following 
is an exact copy of the entry in the register of St. 


Mary’s :— 
(Page 52, No. 197.) 

“Walter Scott, ot the Parish of St. Andrew’s, in 
Edinburgh, Esqr., Bachelor, and Margaret Char- 
lotte Carpenter, of this parish, single woman, were 
Married in this Chureh, by Licence, this twenty- 
forth (sic) Day of December, in tho year Ono 
Thousand Seven Hundred and Ninety Seven, by 
me— “J. Brown. 

Walter Scott, 

M. @harlotte Scott 
rl (late Carpenter). 
{Jano Mealson, 
\John Bird.” 


“This marriage was solem- 
nized between us 


“In the presence of 


The house from which the marriage to: lace, 
at the head of Castle Street, and now occu, :cu a3 & 
Freemasons’ lodge, was recently opened to the pub- 
lic, and not a few admirers of the great novelist 
and poet made a pilgrimage thither. 

BarnuM OUTWITTED.—Poor Barnum has him- 


self been sold at last. The Indian girl who had 
swallowed the snake had been found all ready and 
quite willing to make a bargain for exhibition of her 
strange misfortune at New York. The great show- 
mun had sent his agent to secure the marvel of 





_—__ 


Nielwankeo and likewise a doctor to procure infor. 
mation on the spot, and write the medical account 
of this strange phenomenon. The girl with shriek; 
and screams vebneed all the doctor’s attempts to 
examine her throat, declaring that at the slightest 
touch the pain became too intense to bear. This 
roused the doctor’s suspicions, and, suddenly soiz. 
ing the girl by the back of the neck with one hand 
and grasping her throat with the other, he caused 
the snake to appear at once, anda very capital spoci- 
man of workmanship, in gutta-percha, it proved to 
be! Of course the laugh against poor Barnum has 
been universal throughout the Btates. But he 
laughs too in his turn, and declares that he can stil] 
make money in exhibiting the snake alone. 

Royat CorNwaLL PonyTEecHNic Society. 
The annual exhibition at Falmouth of this society, 
the primary object of which is to promote and en. 
courage an industry for the investigation of scienti. 
fic pursuits, and to encourage the fine arts, was 
opened recently. The judges in the several depart. 
ments have issued reports, and awarded prizes, 
consisting of silver and bronze medals and money, 
the prize list being altogether very liberal. Thero 


, are exhibitors from all parts of the country. In the 


mechanical department are many ingenious inven- 
tions of all sorts, and there is a deeded improve- 
ment in naval architecture over that of previous 
years; there are some splendid models of steam- 
ships, and of a battery in course of construction at 
Newcastle. many branches of natural history 
the exhibition.is deficient, but the botanical collec- 
tions are creditable. The fine arts department is 
very strong, and in the department for photography 
the works are of ahigh order generally. The school 
productions are numerous, and on the whole satis- 
factory. The needlework is particularly good. 


Stinetna Trumpets.— A curious -apparatus 
used in village psalmody of the olden days has 
been recently brought to light. This is a gigan- 
tic tin singing trumpet, of which several speci- 
mens still exist. One at East Leake, Notts, was 
in use within the last twenty years for the bass 
singer to sing through. It has a slide like a tele- 
scope, and it measures, when drawn out, 7ft. Gin., 
with a bell-mouth of Ift. 9in. in diameter. As 
to the one at Thorney, Notts, the old clerk’s story 
was that it was used to call people to church before 
beils were invented! Another at Braybrooke, North 
Hants, is in good condition, with a stand about dft. 
high to rest iton. The possessor “ has heard the 
voice through it, and it is rendered very powerful in 
singing. They say in the village that it was used 
for oy | the singing within memory. The effect 
is rather like that of the ophicleides one hears 
abroad, and they suit Gregorians capitally.” It 
seems quite that these instruments were used 
in order to make the most of the voice of the 
principal village vocalist, whether in leading gene- 
rally, by singing the melody, or in leading the 
basses. 

Tus Venus or MILO AT THE Louvre.—It was 
mentioned some short time back that the famous 
Venus of Milo had been again placed in the sculp- 
ture gallery of the Louvre, and was now exposed to 
view. The following was the manner in which this 
chef d’ceuvre came into the possession of France :— 
In 1820 a Greek peasant of the island of Milo—the 
ancient Melos of the Cyclades—in digging the 
ground found it buried, and broken in three frag- 
ments, in @ recess about seven or eight feot below 
the surface. The French consul at Milo was then 
M. Brest, whom the peasant informed of his trea- 
sure, and offered to sell it for a small sum. The 
functionary, who knew little about the fine arts, re- 
ferred to M. Duval d’Aily, commander of the French 
Government transport, the “Emulation,” then at the 
island. The latter proposed to purchase the sta- 
tue immediately, and remove it to his vessel, But 
this proceeding was too hasty for the formalist, 
M. Brest, who wrote a long letterto the Marquis 
de Rivitre, Ambassador for Louis XVIII. at the 
Porte. This communication was lost on the way, 
but, fortunately for France, M. Dumont d’Urville 
arrived at that moment in Milo to conduct a hydro- 
graphical survey. He saw the statue, recognized 
at once the value of it, and sent a special courier to 
the Marquis de Riviére. The ambassador des- 
patched Count de Marcellus to Milo, with instruc- 
tions to effect the purchase, But all those formali- 
ties had taken time, and when the count arrived in 
theisland the Venus had been shipped on board a 
Turkish brig, and was about to leave for Constanti- 
nople. He immediately applied to the primate, 
who, pressed by his insistance, and even menaces, 
ordered the statue to be landed and sold by auction. 
This was what Count de Marcellus desired; and, 
having become possessor of the treasure, he startcd 
for France with it, and did not stop until he had 
reached Paris. He had bought it in the name of the 
Marquis de Riviére, who transferred his bargain to 
Louis XVIII., and the king presented the statue to 
the nation. Such is the history of one of the most 
exquisite specimens of Greek art in the world. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Let us now return to the Wood-Giant, whom we 
left snugly caged in the trap into which the dwarf 
had led him. 

For a moment he was so astonished by the turn of 
affairs that he was as motionless as though turned to 
stone. The sudden appearance of his enemy, and the 
certainty that that enemy had him in his power, fora 
moment bewildered him. Dut it was only for a mo- 
ment, The next instant he had acquired his self- 
possession. 

He held his rifle in his hand, but he knew that the 
first motion he made to raise it would be the signal 
for his death. He knew but too well the enemy with 
whom he had to deal. 

A sardonic laugh like that of a fiend broke upon his 
cars. 

He turned his heal quickly and beheld the Snake 
standing near him, holding aloft a flaming torch. 

His hideous face was all twisted up with the joy he 
felt at the manner in which he had performed the 
task allotted him by his master. 

Near the dwarf was still another of his own race, 
but as unlike him as well could be—tall and straight 
48 an arrow, and his dress betokened that he was a 
chief. Dick recognized him at once, Though still a 
young warrior he was one of the most implacable 
enemies of the whites in all the Miami country. 

_ Perhaps he had been made thus through associa- 
tion with the renegade, for in all the raids upon the 
whites they had been hand in hand together. 

Dick saw that for once in his life he was in extreme 
peril. Turn which way be would he saw no hope of 
escape, 

But there was one thing he could do. He would 
sell his life as dearly as possible. Had he but the 
dwarf at that moment beneath his heel he would have 
ground him into the dust. He was angry with him- 
self at having been duped so easily, but there was no 

elp for it now. If his time bad come he could die 
a @ brave man, and one who had no fear of 

The rifle of the renegade was pointed at his breast, 
ws the hand of the chief was upon his tomahawk. 
Fe one stood ready to take his life did the other 


For a few moments nota word passed between 
them. Then the renegade, with a smile almost as 





[MINNONA AND THE SISTERS. ] 


fiendish as that of the dwarf, exclaimed, in a tone of 
triumph: 

“ Throw down your rifle, Dick Grant. My turn has 
come, andI have you now. For three years you 
have been on my track, hunting for me that you 
might take my life. But the tables have turned 
now, and I hold the winning hand. Throw down 
that rifle I say if you hope to have another moment 
to live.” 

The finger of the villain was on the trigger of his 
rifle, and the ranger knew him too well to doubt that 
he would make his word good. Still, he did not 
then comply with the demand. 

“TI came here to-night, Sam Green, not so much 
to take your miserable life, as I have sworn to do, 
but to rescue the girls that you carried off after you 
had slain their brother. Set them at liberty again 
and I will throw down my rifle, and you can do with 
me as you choose.” 

The renegade uttered a loud laugh. 

“A fine bargain would that be to make. What is it 
that you have togive? You are in my power as 
surely as they. The beautiful Ruth is mine, and the 
other one Springing Panther here will take to his own 

odge. But drop that rifle, Dick Grant, or I will put 
a bullet through your heart, and send you after the 
rest of your family.” 

“T can but die,” exclaimed the ranger, without of- 
fering to comply with this demand. ‘It is nothing 
for you to take the life of a fellow creature in cold 
blood. Do your worst, only be quick about it. But 
you have become such a savage that you would no 
doubt like to have me tortured at the stake.” 

“You shall be!” cried the renegade, in a fury. 
“ Die at the stake you shall, and the red-skins shall 
dance about you and mock your dying cries. Bring 
hither some stout cords, Snake, and we will bind him 
hand and foot. Mind that they are strong enough, 
for he is another Sampson.” 

At this command the dwarf hastened into what 
seemed to be the heart of the rock, and soon re- 
cuntesed with the desired material for securing the 
prisoner. 

Then all three advanced towards him to carry out 
their purpose. At first a desperate resolve took pos- 
session of the mind of the ranger to seize the mo- 
ment when they should attempt to bind him to make 
his escape by sheer force of strength. But he did 
not attempt to carry it out, for the reason that this 
thought gave place to another. 

His life would be spared for « little while at least, 
and it might be that in that time he would have a 
chance to communicate with those whom he had 
come to rescue. It might be that, bind him as strongly 
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as they would, he could find means to free himself. 
He would try the experiment at least. Therefore 
when they approached him with the cords to bind his 
limbs he made no objection, but submitted with the best 
possible grace. Nevertheless he was sorely tempted 
to strike for that vengeance upon the renegade for 
which he had waited so long. As he bent down before 
him, fettering his limbs, it was with difficulty that he 
could prevent himself from striking him to the earth. 
It was wonderful that he did have such command 
over himself. He was likewise tempted when the 
dwarf, to whom he owed his present misfortunes, 
hustled about him so officiously in helping to secure 
him, and giving utterance ever and anon to his laugh 
as though he rejoiced, as doubtless he did, at the 
scrape he had got him into. He would havo given 
much to have grasped him by the throat and choked 
the life outof him. But, for the object he had in view, 
he resisted all these temptations and stood still as 
they placed the bonds upon him, 7 

His arms they bound tightly behind him, but his 
feet were left for the present, so that he could walk 
without difficulty. This dono, the renegade bade the 
dwarf go in advance with his torch. Then he took 
his captive by the arm and led him forward. A little 
farther on there was another cleft in the rock similar 
to the one through which he had passed. 

This appeared to lead into the very heart of the 
cliff. It was not open above their heads as the other 
had been, but seemed to form the entrance to a 
cavern. For some twenty paces they went on, the 
torch of the dwarf lighting the way. Then they 
emerged into a chamber of considerable dimen- 
sions. 

The torch illuminated the roof and the dark rocks 
that formed the sides of the chamber, and revealed a 
couple of passages leading therefrom. ‘ 

A half-formed suspicion had entered the mind of 
Dick that he should find within a place fitted up as @ 
human habitation. That Ruth and Edith Haven were 
somewhere within he had no doubt, and he cast his 
eyes about the cavern half expecting to see them. 
But they were not there. Neither were there any 
comfort or conveniences to be seen. Only the stone 
floor and the dark gray walls on either side met his 
gaze ; yet there might be more chambers within, and 
the sisters might be there. 

But his captors did not conduct him farther. 
Roughly the bonds were tightened about his limbs 
till it was impossible for him to move. 

Then the renegade turned to the chiof. 

“Let us go!” he said, “There may be others out 
side who came with him. Let us see to them.” 

“The words of the pale-faced warrior are those 
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of wisdom. Weshould have thought of this before. 
Springing Panther is ready. Come!” — : 

The renegade cast a malignant smile upon his 
captive. 

“J shall be back soon,” he said. “The maidens 
you seek are not far off, but you cannot go to them. 
You have hunted me for years, but to-morrow your 
search shall be over. The stake shall be planted, 
and by it you shall die, Let that be your comfort 
while I am away.” 

*‘ Don’t be too sure of me yet, you villain!” cried 
the ranger. ‘ Your day of reckoning ain't @ great 
way off, even if I do go under yow. The earth 
will get tired of holding you one of these days.” 

The eyes of the renegade gleamed with an 
evil passion, and for a» moment it seemed aa though 
he would have slain him then and there. But he 
changed his mind if that was his intention, and said 
as he turned away: 

“T can afford to wait, for then my vengeance will 
be all the sweeter.” Then, turning to the dwarf, he 
said: “See to bim that he doesn’t escape, Thereis 
little chance for him to do so ; but, if he does, I'll out 
your head from off your shoulders.” 

“The white warrior shall be obeyed. When he 
comes back he shall find his captive here.” 

The renegade strode out of the cavern, following 
close on the heels of the chief. 

No sooner was his back turned than the Snake 
commenced to make the most horrible grimaces at 
his back, He daneed about as though in the greatest 
glee, like the harlequin ina pantomime, Though 
he did the bidding of the renegade it was evident 
that he held him in supreme contempt, He might 
have fear of him while in his presence, but it wag 
gone the moment his back was turned, 

Dick watehed him curiously. He could hard} 
make out what sort of a being he was. Was heafter 
the traitor he seemed to have proved himself to be? 
Might there not be some hope that he would yet aid 
him to eseape from the terrible death that stared him 
in the face ? 

For fully two minutes after the renegade had gone 
he continued making the grimaces he had done after 
him, then he turned towards the captive, 

Intently he gazed down upon him, then with a 
shrill laugh he held the torch down so close to his 
face that the flame almost scorched the flesh. 

“« What are you doing ?” cried the ranger. “‘ Do you 
mean to burn me up here where I lie?” 

A mocking laugh was the only answer, while the 
dwarf danced about him as though in the greatest 
glee at the sport he was indulging in. 

Again and again did he whirl the torch about, and 
more than once did the flame come so nigh the face 
of the ranger that his beard was scorched by it. 

At last the dwarf seemed tired of this diversion, and, 
pausing, he contemplated his charge with an earnest, 
steady look. 

“You area pretty red-skin, ain’t you?” said the 
latter, gazing up at him with a look that showed 
that if he only bad his liberty the moments of the 
dwarf would be few, “ You've got a handsome car- 
case, and no doubt your soul is as crooked #s your 
body.” 

The red-skin did not seem to be at all offended at 
these words. On the contrary, he seemed to be in- 
clined to break out with renewed merriment. Then 
he said: 

“What can the pale-face expect of the Snake? 
He is as crooked as his namesake that crawls in the 
grass, and is no more to be trusted. He bites or 
stings when none expect him, Itis his nature and 
he cannot help it.” 

“ Then if you area anake in nature as well as in 
name, you'll bite a friend as wellasan enemy. I 
want to ask you a question or two, though I don’t 
expect you to tell me the truth.” 

“The words of the Snake can be crooked as they 
can be straight.” 

“ Will you answer me ?” 

“Let the pale-face speak. The Snake can tell 
better then.” 

‘Where are the girls I came here after ?”” 

The dwarf pointed away towards one of the pas- 
sages that led from the chamber where they were. 

“The pale-face maidens are yonder,” he said. 

“Close by?” said the ranger, eagerly. 

The dwarf nodded his head, 

“What shall I give you to let me speak with 
them ?” 

The red-skin pointed mutely to the way the rene- 
gade and the chief had disappeared. 

“ The Snake cannot doit,” he said, a moment after, 
“They would grind his head to dust if he did.” 

“Can you not help them to escape from here? If 
you will you shall be a richer man than your chief.” 

“What would be the use of riches when one was 
dead? Neither the red men nor the white can take 
them to the Spirit Land, The pale-face heard the 


the Snake knows well that he would keep them. He 
would have to sing his death song at once, for he 
would surely take his life.” 
“But you could fly with us. Once outside of this 
place, I have friends that would help us, Cut these 
thongs that are eating into my flesh and help me to 
escape, and I give you my word that no harm shall 
come to you.” 
“The Snake hears the words of ths pale-face, but 
they fall upon his ears like the wind when it goes 
sighing amid the tree-tops. Let him think no more 
of life, but commence to sing his death song. 
There ie no hope for him. en the sun rises 
the stake will be planted, the fire kiudled, and he 
will die, 
As the a he eat his back upon the 
and a liste’ intently, as though some 
pay oe fallen upon pends 


CHAPTER VIII. 

In another apartment of the cavern, similar to the 
one in which the ranger Jay, and only a little apart 
from it, were the sisters, Ruth and Edith Haven. 
Overcome with fatigue and horrer at the scenes 
they had witnessed and what they had undergone, 
they lay upon a couch of furs clasped in each other’s 
arms. 
Their surroundings were very like that of the 
ranger, but the hand of man had done much to render 
it more comfortable as a dwelling-place. It had 
evideatly been used as an abode for some time pre- 
vious to their being placed init. In fact the 
had fitted it up for purposes of hig own, at 
times he made his home here, 

The dwarf was a servant of bis, who waited upon 
him here and had general charge of the cavern. 

There was but one passage which led into this 
chamber, and in this a door had been nicely fitted, so 
that none might intrude whose company was unde- 
sired 


There were several articles of comfort scattered 
about the room, and the whole was illuminated by a 
lamp which burned upon a rude table, 

Upon the couch the sisters lay motionless, but 
they were not asleep. Slumber had not visited their 
eyelids since the night before, when they had been 
so rudely roused by the fierce onslaught of the 
savages. The horrible scene there enacted was con- 
stantly passing before their eyes. They saw their 
brother and his wife and children murdered, and the 
cabin which had been their happy home committed 
to the flames. y 

Their own lives had been spared only that they 
might be reserved for a far worse fate than that of 
death. 

Already had the purpose of the renegade and the 
chief been stated tothem. They claimed them as 
theirown. Ruth was to become the property of the 
white savage, while Edith fell to the lot of Springing 
Panther. lt was for the purpose of gaining posses- 
sion of them that the cabin of Frank Haven had 
been selected for assault. They had carried out their 
purpose, and the maidens they coveted were in their 

wer. 

Perhey had assured them that they should be treated 
with respect, and should want for nothing. Ser- 
vants should wait upon them, and they should in all 
respects be treated as princesses of the tribe. But 
these offers they had spurned with all the contempt 
they @eserved, coming as they did from those whose 
hands were still red with the blood of their kin- 


dred. 

Then they had been left to themselves, but with 
the horrible consciousness that they were completely 
in their captors’ power. Hope of escape was faint 
indeed in their hearts, but still they clung to it. 
They knew that Simon end Philip had gone to the 
Wood-Giant to request big assistance to avert the 
danger that they feared threatened the settlement, 
and it might be that on their return they would at- 
tempt to rescue them. 

They knew they would if it lay in their power, but 
the prospect of their so doing was poor indeed. How 
could they find them in this spot where their captors 
had hidden them away? 

Sleep wasimpossible. Lying in each other’s arms, 
they thought of those who were dearer to them than 
life, aud wondered where they were at that moment, 
yet could they have seen the danger impending over 
their lovers their alarm and distress might have been 
increased, 

Springing Panther and the renegade had gone out 
from the chamber pot more than an hour when their 
ears, on the alert for danger, caught the sound of 
footsteps outside the door. 

They held their breath and listened. Some one 
had approached the door and was standing there 
motionless. 

p Was it the renegade or Springing Panther return- 





words of the white warrior when he went out, and 


they clasped each other still closer, as if for mutual 
protection. 

They heard a hand upon the door as though some 
one was removing the fastenings without. 

It ceased, and again a dead silence reigned. Evi- 
dently the one without was listening as well as them- 
selves. Then the soand was renewed, and in a mo- 
ment more they heard the door swing open. A thrill 
of terror ran through them, though they saw not who 
their visitor was. ‘ 

They had no thought but that it was one of their 
captors, and they hid their faces in the dishevelled 
tresses of each other, that they might not see him. 
The door swung to again, and they heard a foot- 
step approaching the couch upon which they lay. It 
moved slowly, and sounded go light that it could 
hardly be either of those they dreaded to behold. 

Somewhat assured by this, Ruth raised her head, 
and turned her gaze in the direction of the new 
comer, As she did so she gave a start of surprise 


and a slight ery escapad a 

Their visitor was one of own sex—an Indian 
maiden hardly older than herself, dressed in al! the 
fanciful ornaments of her race. She was tall and 
queenly, and her bearing as well as her dress pro- 
claimed that she was a person of rank in the tribe. 
Her features were lax and her face beautiful, 
though now @ spirit of anger was stamped upon it 
which somewhat marred its expression. 

In her right hand she held a long, slender dagger, 
and, by the light which flashed from her eyes, Ruth 
knew that she meant them harm. ‘hat her errand 
there was to take their lives she had no more doubt 
than though it had been expressed in so many 


Another ery broke from her lips as she sprang u) 
with Bdith beside her. 9 

Within @ pace of the eoneh the Indian girl paused, 
and stood gazing dawn upon them as though she 
would stamp every Jineament of their features upon 
her mind, 

For the apace of a minute neither spoke, nor did one 
flinch from the gaze of the other. 

The knife of the Indian girl was fast clasped in 
her hand, ready to perform its fearful service at any 
moment. 

At length she broke the silence that weighed so 
oppressively about them. 

“The pale-face maiden is as fair as the morning. 
Her eyes are like the stars that shine down through 
the tree-tops. They have won the heart of the white 
warrior away from his Indian wife, and he would cast 
her off as he woulda plaything of which he was tired. 
But the eyes of the white maiden shall look no more 
in his. hey shall not see the sunlight again, for 
she must die.” 

The hand which held the knife was raised, and 
she took another step towards her intended victim. 

“ Harm me not!” cried Ruth, holding out her hand 
towards her in a supplicating manner. “Iam not 
guilty of that you lay to my charge, nor is my sister 
here. We have no love for this white warrior nor 
for the chief, for their hands are both red with the 
blood of our friends, We would far rather die by 
your hand than submit to the fate they would doom 
us to.” 

“The tongue of the white maiden may be as 
crooked as the rest of her race. They will speak 
soft words to deceive, when they mean murder in 
their hearts. The pale-face maidens may not love 
the white warrior or the chief, but they would have 
them in their wigwams, and make slaves of those who 
rightfully belong there. The ears of the Indian girl 
are not deaf, neither are her «yes blind, and she 
knows all that has passed here to-night. The pale- 
face maidens must die, and their time has come.” 

Again she made a menacing motion towards them 
with her knife, while Ruth stretched out her hand 
as though she would ward off the blow. 

“Do not slay us,” she cried, “do not have our 
blood upon your here are those in search 
for us whom we love. Set us free, Show us the 
way from this place that we may reach them, then 
we shall not be in your way. You must know the 
secrets of this place well, or you would not be here. 
Let us go, and we will ever implore the Great Spirit 
to bless you.” 

The Indian girl slowly shook her head. 

“The foot of Minnona knows all the ways of 
the hollow cliffs, but she cannot do as the pale-face 
maiden asks, The ways are all guarded that no 
chance of escape may be left. Were the white 
maidens without, their feet would fall into the snare 
set for them, as their friends have already done.” 

Ruth uttered a cry of alarm. 

“ Qur friends have not fallen into the hands of the 
savages?” she asked, in a tone of despair. 

“The strong man whom they call the Wood-Giant 
is lying bound without,” she answered. “ They 
lured him hither so that there wasnoeacape. There 





ug 
Their hearts took new fright at the thought, and 


were other pale-faces with him, and the red men are 
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eveking for them, The pale-face maidens cannot. 
escape, but they can die.” 

Despairing, and overcome by this intelligence, 
whieh banished from their hearts all the thoughts 
vi escape that they hed cherished there, the sisters 
sank back upon the couch utterly devoid of hope, 
There was nothing now for them to do but meet their 
fate, and they could welcome the knife of the Indian 
girl in preference to the life their captors proffered 

hem. . 

: For a moment it seemed as though a pitying thought 
had entered the heart of the Indian girl as she gazed 
upon her intended victims, The look of fierce deter- 
minatien died out for a moment, and the band that 
held the knife dropped to her side. But it was only 
for amoment,. A swift revolution followed, and she 
saw what she had to dread did she forego her inten- 
tions. Fear and hate again triumphed, and once more 
she raised her arm and sprang forward to strike the 
fatal knife to the heart of Ruth. 

But the blow did not fall. A hand like the grasp 
of iron arrested it midway in its descent, and Ruth 
was saved. 

With flashing eyes the Indian girl turned towards 
the one who had thus thwarted her. A look of intense 
anger was upon her brow when she saw it was the 
Snake who still held her by the arm. 

“ Snake that you are, let go your hold upon my 
arm. Slave, what do you mean thus to stand be- 
tween me and those I hate?” 

But the dwarf did not obey her. Neither did he 
flinch beneath the angry gaze she turned upon him. 
Firmly he kept his hold upon her arm, holding it as 
motionless as though it was in a vice, 

Again the Indian girl repeated her command, but 
the dwarf did not relinquish his hold. 

“Minnona must not take the lives of the eaptives,” 
hesaid. “The white warrior would be very angry 
did she do so. Letthem Jive in peace. Come, let us 
go from here before he returns. Shonld be come and 
find us here his atiger would be like the tempest 
when it drives through the forest in winter. Like the 
trees, we should be laid prostrate before his wrath.” 

The eyes of the Indian girl flashed out a!] the an- 
ger and defiance she felt. 

“Let go your hold, slave! How dare you touch 
an Indian princess? Snake that you are, down and 
ereep before me! Do you hear me?” 

“'l!’he words of the chief’s daughter are in the ears 
of the Snake. Still he must uot allow her to pro- 
nounce her own doom,” said the dwarf, earnestly. 
“Tf she will save her own life, she must let the cap- 
tives live.” 

The incensed girl struggled with all her strength, 
but it availed her nothing. She might as well have 
attempted to escape from the clutches of a bear when 
its arms were fastened upon her. 

Convinced at length that this mode of procedure 
would avail her nothing, she ceased to struggle and 
stood motionless in his grasp. 

At this juncture other footsteps were heard ap- 
proaching. Every eye was turned in the direction 
of the door and, a moment later the renegade himself 
strode into the room. 

Ata glance he seemed to comprehend what was 
going on, and, stepping towards the group, he laid his 
hand upon the arm of the Indian girl just as the 
dwarf let go his hold upon it. 

He silently pvinted towards the door, and the 
Snake glided away and was soon lostto sight. 

“Come, Minnona,” he said. “This is no place for 
you. Let us go.” 

She did not stir, but gazed down upon the cap- 
tives with a malignant look which spoke all the hate 
she felt towards them. 

The renegade repeated his summons, this time 
in a sterner tone, and the Indian saw that she must 
comply. With his hand still upon her arm, she fol- 
lowed him from the apartment and stood quietly by 
his side while he secured the door behind them. 


CHAPTER IX, 

We will now go back and follow the fortunes of 
some of our friends whom we have neglected for a 
time, 

The reader will remember that we left Rube Gran- 
ger, the Irishman, and Philip, hastening back 
towards the Indiau camp for the purpose of attack- 
ing the savages, and if possible to destroy them all 
while they slept, that they might be able to pursue 
their search for the missing ones with some prospect 
of success. It will also be recollected that they had 
hardly turned back when they were startled by the 
report of a rifle, which they judged to be Simon's, 
followed by a fierce war-whoop ou the pact of the 
savages, 

The sound startled them all, and told them.at once 
that their scheme was frustrated. Rooted to the 
ground they stood for a moment, not kuowing what 
todo. But the voice of Philip brought them back to 
their senses, and decided them to act. 





“Come on,” he exclaimed, springing forward. 
“Simon is in danger, and let us do what we can to 
save 

Neither Rube nor the Irishman needed any other 
invitation. Philip sprang forward and they followed 
him close. After the shout had died away all was 
still as death. Whathad becomeof Simon, and what 
were the savages doing? Neither of our friends 
could tell, 

All that they could do was to hurry towards the 
spot as fast as possible, taking all the precaution ip 
their power to prevent being discovered. 

At last they had nt oe to within a few rods 
of the camp-fire, and close to the spot where they had 
parted with Simon. An eager glance round did not 
reveal him to them. He wag not there, but whether 
he was in the hands of the enemy or had fled away 
they had no means of determining. 

For a moment they stood puzzled as to what next 
course to pursue. Should they approach the fire and 
see if the savages were still about it? It seemed 
hardly probable that they would bo there after the 
shout they had raised. 

“ Whist!” 

The voice was that of the Irishman, and in a mo- 
ment they were all still. 

Eagerly Rube and Philip listened for the repeti- 
tion of the sound that had roused the exclamation on 
the part of Pat, But an intense atilluess reigned 
around them, unbroken save by their own half-bated 
breaths. 

What had become of the savages? Tho next mo- 
ment the question appeared to be answered. A sound 
of a footfall, so light as to be almost imperveptible, 
fell upon their ears. The next moment there was 
another from a different direction, Beth were near 
them. The red-skins were moving about. Perhaps 
they were aware of their exact locality, and were 
doing their best to hem themin. They were sure of 
this when another footfall {roma different direction 
also met their ears, 

‘There could be no doubt now but that their situa- 
tion was each moment growing more and more dan- 
gerous. Still the darkness about them was so great 
that they as. yet had not caught sight of av enemy. 

Each asked himself the question what they had 
better do. Should they remain where they were 
while the net was tightening around them, or should 
they at once try to break from its meshes ? 

They chose the latter course. 

In a low whisper Rube bade the others follow him. 
He took a step forward but recoiled suddenly. A 
savage stood in his path with an uplifted tomahawk, 
ready to hurl it at his head. So close was he that 
Rube could have touched him by reaching out his 
hand. 

The next t the tomahawk came whizzing 
towards him, and passed so close to his head that it 
seemed ag though the blade must have grazed the 
skin, 

It. was the last voluntary action ever made on the 
part of the red-skin, for Rube instantly sent a ballet 
through his heart. 

The report of the rifle as it echoed over and over 
again was half drowned by the yells that arose from 
the throats of the savages about them. 

“ Paith and it is a hornet’s nest ye are after havin’ 
stirred up!” cried Pat. 

* You are right,” answered Rube; ‘“ and we shall 
have the whole of ’em about our ears in a moment.” 

“ Here they come!” said Philip. “Boys, 1’m afraid 
we are in for it.” 

** There ain't any donbt of that,’ answered Rube 
as he hastily reloaded his rifle. “I've known that 
for an hour back. All we can do is to fight as long 
as there’s a chance, then give under. If we were safe 
out of this spot I should be glad. We can't do the 
gals any good here that I can see.” 

“Or I either,” said Philip. “The chances are 
against us, and [ see little hope of getting clear. If 
we but had the ranger and Simon with us, there 
would be some hope. Everything has gone against 
us to-night.” 

** Faith and we’ve gone agin some of the haythen 
as well!” exclaimed Pat, after giving a whoop of de- 
fiance in answer to the savages. ‘ Bad luck to ’em, 
and it is Pat Maloy that will crack a few more heads 
for 'em yet!” 

Another yell from the savages almost deafened 
them, and a moment after they beheld them closing 
in upon every side. 

“T see no hope in fighting farther,” said Philip. 
“If we surrender now it way be that they will spare 
our lives,” 

“Quly to roast us at the stake,’ answered Rube. 
“TI know the renegade and Springing Pauther too 
well to think that they will spare us.” 

“ ] see no other hope,” said Philip. 

Hardly had these words left his lips than with an- 
other yell the red-skius sprang upon them. 

The struggle was fearful, but it was of short dura- 








tion. In the darkness our friends could make but a 
slight defence against the fearful odds with which 
they had to contend, and in a very few moments the 
_ was win. 

vercome by numbers, they lay prone the 
earth, disarmed and at the ton of et osetinn. 
That mercy they thought would be little else than 
instant death. Neither as yet was severely hurt, for 
it seemed to be the purpose of the red-sking to take 
them alive if possible. A dozen times in the mélée 
they could have slain them had they been so inclined, 
but they had not doneso. But now as they lay help- 
less upon the earth they expected with every moment 
that the fatal blow would be given. Terrible was 
their suspense, but it was soon ended. 

“Do not kill them-—let them live for a time; I 
have need of them alive. The tribe wishes for sacri- 
fices, and they shali die at. the stake. Bind them so 
that they may not escape, and carry them in with the 
others.” 

Our friends recognized the voice at once. It. was 
that of the renegade; and they knew that they had 
a respite for a little time. But it was only that they 
might be reserved fora fate from which the stoutest 
heart could but recoil. 

The commaad of the renegade was.at once obeyed. 
The savages set about their work, and in a little 
time our friends found themselves bound securely 
hand and foot, 

Philip and Rube made no protest, but the Irishman 
used hia tongue and his fists to some purpose, doing 
considerable execution with them both, Hemade two 
savages see moro stars than there were in the sky by 
a couple of well-directed blows, and in return he 
would have had his head split open by the irate red- 
skins had it not been for the interposition .of£ the re- 
negade. Secured at last, he gave the order for them 
to be borne into the cavern, and a couple of the 
savages at once raised each of them from the earth, 
and proceeded to carry out his orders, 

Once borne into the place where the ranger had 
been entrapped, a light was procured, and our friends 
gazed inquiringly aroundthem. They marked the 
high walls upon either side and the dark entrance to 
the passage that d to lead into the heart of the 
cliffs, and they no longer had cause to wonder at 
the sudden disappearance of the sisters or of Dick 
himself, 

That the captives were hidden somewhere within 
the dark recesses about them they had no doubt. 
They hoped that the ranger and Simun, ag well as 
Edith aud Rath, were safe as yet from harm. If 
they were there might be some way in which they 
could yet effect their escape. 

They kept their eyes about them, and at last the 
light of the torch showed them two figures lying 
upon the earth. Their captors bore them along and 
deposited them beside them, and the light falling 
upon their faces showed them to be Dick and 


Simon, 
(To be continued.) 


Fon in TH8 Famtuy.—Don’t be afraid of a little 
fun at home, good people. Don’t shut up your 
houses lest the sun might fade your carpets, and 
your hearty laugh should shake down some of the 
musty cobwebs there. If you want to ruin your 
sons, letthem think that all mirth and social enjoy- 
ment must be left on the threshold without when 
they come home at night. When once home is re- 
garded as only a place to eat and drink and sleepin 
the work is begun that ends in gambling-houses and 
reckless degradation. Young people must have fun 
and relaxation somewhere ; if they do not find it at 
their own hearthstones it will be sought at other 
and perhaps less profitable places. Therefore let 
the fire burn brightly at night, and make the home- 
stead delightful with all those littleairs that parents 
so perfectly understand. Don’trepress the buoyant 
spirits of your children ; half an hour of merriment 
around the lamp and fire-light of a home blots out 
the remembrance of many a care and annoyance 
during the day, and the best safeguard they can 
take with them into the world is tho unseen in- 
fluence of a bright little domestic circle. 

Paut’s CATHEDRAL.—A very handsome 
donation has just been made to St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral by the Rev. William Sparrow Simpson, F.S.A., 
one of the minor canons. It consists of a new 
chalice and paten, richly gilt ; the shape of both ig 
Gothic, but their engraving is in keeping weth the 
Italian architecture of Sir Christopher Wren. The 
height of the chalice is ten inches anda half. The 
bowl is engraved with wheat-ears, and grapes, and 
enriched with medallions of the Passion, six in num- 
—the Cross, the Agnus Dei, the Open Book, the 
Three Nails, the Crown of Thorns, and the Sponge 
and Spear—all in high relief. The ornamental stem 
is relieved with bright flutes, and the principal 
boss is enriched with six medallions of the Greek 
Cross. The whole of the base is elaborately chased 














with wheat and grapes, and enriched with six 
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medallions, containing the Latin Cross and 
sacred monogram, the arms of the cathedral, and 
arms of the doaor. Below the base is an inscrip- 
tion in Latin, recording the donor’s name and the 
date of the gift. The paten measures eight inches 
in diameter, the centre is quite plain, the edge being 
engraved with wheat and grapes, and enriched 
with six medallions—the symbols of the Passion— 
to correspond with the bowl of the chalice. Both 
the chalice and the paten were manufactured by 
Messrs. Lias and Sons, of London. 





THE GIPSY QUEEN. 


“ Murpen!—Help!—Oh, help!” 

How sharp and fearfully distinct was the ory as it 
rang out on the midnight air! But there was none 
to hear it, except the two ruffians, who, pressing still 
closer to their victim, bore him heavily to the ground, 

‘“‘He is dead!” said the oldest one, dismounting 
and placing his hand upon the heart of the wounded 
man, who lay upon the ground without sense or 
motion. 

‘* We had better make sure of it,” said the other, 
significantly pointing to the river at a short dis- 
tance. 

His companion understood him, and without a word 
on either side they lifted apthe body and carried it 
to the river. There was a heavy splash, followed by 
something that sounded like a stifled groan, and the 
broad waters rippled quietly over it—the moon, emer- 
ging from behind a cloud, looked down as calmly and 
placidly as if crime and murder were a thing un- 
known. The two men then mounted their horses and 
rode swiftly away. 

“This is a good night’s job,” said the shorter and 
younger of the two. 

“ T should judge so,” returned the other, drily, ‘‘as 
it gives you one of the richest earldomsin England.” 

“Ay, and by my knightly faith you shall find 
that the Earl of Elrington is not ungrateful. The 
thousand pieces of gold shall be yours to-morrow, 
and if there is anything else I can do for you, 
you may command ime to the fullest extent of my 
power,” 

“There will be a morry bridal to-morrow.” 

* Very!” replied the younger one, with a light, 
mocking laugh. “ Lady Blanche will wait long at 
the altar for her lover—and as for my good cousin 
Walter, who has been my rival in love and ambi- 
tion, I'll warraut he'll sleep soundly enough to-night! 
But we must separate here,’’ he added as they 
emerged from the forest intotheopencouutry. “We 
must not be seen together. Adieu. We shall meet 
to-morrow at the bridal.” 

So saying, he turned the head of his horse into 
one of the two roads that were before them, and his 
companion taking the other they parted. 

* * + * 


In an elegant boudoir, partly reclining upon a low 
couch, was a fair young girl of not more than 
eightcen summers, appareutly in a deep reverie. 
Her thoughts were very pleasant, for there was a half- 
smile around her mouth, aud an expression of thought- 
ful and subdued tenderness in the deep blue eyes 
and on the smooth, open brow. An elderly woman 
who had entered some minutes before, but had hesi- 
tated to disturb her, now approached. 

“It is nearly ten, Lady Blanche,” she said, ad- 
dressing her young mistress. “ In half au hour the 
guests will be here.” 

“Can it be possible that it is so late as that ?” she 
replied, starting from her seat. “Ab, Mina, Mina, 
I am so very, so very happy!” 

* Heaven grant that your happiness may last, 
lady!’ said Mina, solemnly. 

A shadow fell across the young girl’s sunny face. 

“Tam afraid I am too happy for it to last,” she 
said, thoughtlully. “But come, Mina,” she added, 
gaily, “your skilful fingers must be more than 
usually nimble, or 1 shall be late, and at my bridal 
too.” 

It did not take Mina long to loop back those clus- 
teriug curls, and to arrange the shining folds that 
fell so gracefully around that exquisitely moulded 
form, yet she had hardly finished when there came an 
impatient knock at the door, and a man entered whose 
bowed form and white hair bore the impress of ex- 
treme old age. ItwasLord Vernon. He gazed upon 
his daughter for a moment with ay expression of 
mingled pride and pleasure. 

“ Heaveu bless you, my beloved child!” he mur- 
mured, fondly. “But come,” he added, “ the car- 
riage is waiting, my love, and our friends are grow- 
ing impatient.” 

“Has not Walter come yet, father ?” 

“No. Itis rather strauge, but I suppose some- 
thing has detained him. He will probably meet us 
at the church.” 


As Lady Blauche passed down through the group 


' of menials that lined the hall, all anxions to catch 


a glimpse of the bride, many a heart blessed her 
sweet face, and prayed that all the bright anticipa- 
tions its smiles and blushes shadowed forth might be 
realized 

‘To Lord Vernon's surprise the Earl of Elrington 
was not at the church door when they arrived. His 
brow grew dark with anxiety, though he endeavoured 
to allay the apprehensions of his daughter, whose 
cheeks alternately flushed aud paled at hor embarrass- 
ing pusition. 

Just as they were about to return Lord Vernon 
noticed a horseman approaching at a furious pace, 
whom he recognized as Jason St. Croix, the young 
earl’s cousin. His clothes were torn and dusty, and 
his face pale and haggard, as he hurriedly alighted 
—_ his horse, which was literally covered with 

oam. 

As his eye fell upon Lady Blanche he hesitated, 
and, casting a significant glance upon Lord Vernon, 
beckoned him aside. But this movement did not 
escape the observation of Lady Blanche, whose cheek 
grew pale with fear. 

“It isfrom Walter!” she exclaimed, breaking from 
her attendants and following her father. “Tell me,” 
she added, wildly, addressing Jason St. Croix, “is 
he ill—dead ?” 

“Be calm, my dear child,” said Lord Vernon, 
soothingly, whose countenance betrayed great agita- 
tion; “the young earl is not dead, only missing. It 
is to be hoped he will yet be found.” 

Lady Blauche made no reply, but fell pale and 
gasping into her father’s arms, who quickly conveyed 
her to the carriage. 

Many of the bystanders clustered around Jason St, 
Croix, anxious to know the cause of this strange 
scene. From the narration he gave they gathered 
that the earl had disappeared, no one knew whither. 
That there was no clue to his fate, excepting his 
horse, which came homea few minutes after midnight, 
with dark stains upon his breast and sides. 

The grief and horror with which Jason St. Croix 
narrated these circumstances produced a very 
favourable impression on those who heard him, for 
he was next of kin to the late earl, and upon his 
death would come into possession of the extensive 
lands and earldom of Elrington. 

& * - * * 

“ My child,” said Lord Vernon, a few months after, 

while in close and earnest conference with his 
daughter, “1 would not urge you to take this step 
were I not assured that it would result in your ulti- 
mate happiness.’’ 
“I do not doubt it, father,” said Lady Blanche, 
languidly. “But somehow the very thought is 
repulsive tome. I never liked Jason St. Croix, and 
cannot say that my opinion of him has changed since 
his accession to his new honours, ‘There is to me 
something treacherous and cruel in the very glance 
of his eye and the sound of his voice.” 

“ You are prejudiced, my daughter; I see nothing 
of this. Indeed, I believe him to be an honourable 
man, in every respect worthy of you. You have 
no brother,” added Lord Veruon, solemnly, as his 
daughter made no reply, “and will soon have no 
father, for my race is nearly run, It grieves me to 
leave you so unprotected, and it would take the last 
sting from death could I see you the earl’s wife.” 

“Let it be as you say, father,” replied Lady 
Blanche, indifferently. “Since Walter is dead, I 
care little what becomes of me.” . 

“The earl has been waiting for some time to see 
you, Blanche ; may he come in and receive your con- 
seut from your own lips ?” 

Lady Blanche inclined her head. And in a few 
moments the wily man was by her side. 

“ T have no heart to give you,” she said, in reply 
to his earnest protestations, lifting her eyes calmly 
to his face, “‘but my hand is yours whenever you 
choose to claim it.” 

‘If the most devoted and tender love can win your 
heart, it cannot fail to be mine, dear lady,” said St. 
Croix, softly. 

“ Nay, my lord,”’ said Lady Blanche, firmly, “it 
will avail little. All the heart that I have is buried 
in Walter's grave. Yet I promise that all I cau give 
you shall be yours any day you name.” 

Jason St, Croix murmured a few words of thanks, 
then, raising her hand respectfully to his lips, 
turned away, and, mounting his horse, rode rapidly 
towards Elrington Castle, his heart full of exultation 
at his success. 

As he was passing through a narrow defile a form 
wrapped in a large cloak suddenly crossed his path, 
startling his horse so that he nearly threw him from 
his saddle, With a muttered imprecation he turned 
towards the intruder. 

“It is I, Jason St. Croix!” said a deep, hollow 
voice. 

The cloak was thrown back, and the pale light of the 


strange, fantastic attire. Her flashing eyes were 
black as miduight, as also was the heavy mass of 
disordered hair that fell below her waist, and her 
complexion dark, even to swarthiness. Yet, in spite 
of her weird, unearthly aspect, there was something 
in the general contour of her face which showed 
that she had once possessed more than common 
beauty. 

“ Ardolle!” exclaimed St. Croix, astonished. 

“Nay, Jason,” said the woman, with a low, bitter 
laugh, “ not the loving and trustful Ardelle Silencia, 
whom you lured by your vile arts from her happy 
home, but the gipsy queen!” 

“T—I thought——” 

“You thought me, as you intended mo to be, 
dead !” she said, interrupting him with a still more 
bitter laugh. “But, my dear friend, poison does 
not always kill, even when administered by so prac- 
tised a hand as yours. I have many an antidote 
for such as you gave me on the night of our last 
meeting!” 

“You are talking at random, woman,” said &t. 

Croix, sternly, recovering in a measure his self- 
possession. “What is it that you want of me— 
money ?” 
“ Not for worlds would I touch your gold, Jason 
St. Croix,” exclaimed the gipsy queen, with a haughty 
gesture; “red as it is with the blood of the inno- 
cent! No, Icame to warn you, man, that the cup 
of vengeance is nearly full, that the sword of justice 
is ready, even now, to descend upon your head! Go, 
and instead of fulfilling the wicked purpose that is 
in your heart, mount your fleetest steed, and escapo 
into some far country, and there by a life of peni- 
tence strive to retrieve the past !’’ 

“Are you mad, woman, to address such language 
to me?” exclaimed St. Croix, angrily. 

‘* Nay, hear me out, Jason,” said the gipsy queen, 
calmly. ‘To-morrow is to be your bridal day, is it 
not—it is to witness your marriage with the beauti- 
ful Rose of Glen Valley, Lady Blanche Vernon?” 

“It is,” replied her companion, a grim smile of 
satisfaction flitting across his face at the recollection. 
“ Woe to the dove when it mates with the kite! 
Jason St. Croix, was not the earldom of Elrington 
sufficient for thee that thou must lay thy blood-stained 
hands upon the betrothed wife of thy murdered 
cousin?” 

St. Croix fairly reeled upon his saddle. 

“Say, woman, what mean you?” he gasped. 

“ Nay, be calm, Jason,” said the woman, mockingly, 
as she observed his agitation. “Let not thy craven 
heart fail thee now. Dead men tell no tales! The 
moon that beheld that deed of blood, the river that 
received the body of thy victim, has no tongue to ac- 
cuse! Yet is there one whose eyes were upon thee, 
and whose vengeauce will surely overtake thee. 
Go! I warn thee to flee from the wrath that is 
coming !” : 

Jason St. Croix remained for some seconds with his 
eyes fixed intently upon the spot where the woman 
disappeared. Cold perspiration started out in large 
drops upon his face, and his limbs shook as if he was 
seized with an ague fit. 

“She is no woman,” he muttered to himself as he 
spurred his horse onward, “she is avery fiend! But 
were she twice the fiend that she is she should not 
stand between me and my promised bride!” 

He reached Eirington Castle in safety, and en- 
deavoured to drown all recollection of the scene 
through which he had just passed by large draughts 
of wine. But it wasin vain; those black eyes seomed 
to be burning into his very soul, and the tones of 
that strange, mysterious warning still sounded in his 
ears. 

“Pshaw!” he exclaimed, after an ineffectual 
effort to banish it from his mind, “it is a mere sus- 
picion on her part; she can know nothing about it. 
But let her, too, beware; for, by Heaven, if she cross 
my path again, I will send her where her babbling 
tongue will keep quiet for the future!” 

Once more Lord Vernon's castle is all bustle and 
activity. The bells ring forth a merry peal, for it is the 
bridal day of the sole daughter of his house and 
heiress of all his wealth, Lady Blauche, the Rose of 
Glen Valley. 

A murmur of mingled pity and admiration filled 
the church as the bride entered. Her face was al- 
most as pale as was the costly veil whose ample 
folds fell nearly to her feet, and it bore the impress 
of deep-seated melancholy. She looked more like 
a corpse than a bride, and the whole proceeding re- 
sembled far more afuneral than a merry bridal. The 
bridegroom soon entered, and his haggard countenance 
indicated that he had passed a sleepless night. 

No applause followed his entrance, even among 
his own retainers, for he bore no resemblance to 
the late earl, his predecessor, whose affable and en- 
gaging manners had made him a general favourite. 
His morose, unsocial disposition and haughty bear- 
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As he took his place by the side of Lady Blanche 
he looked littlelike a joyful bridegroom; his manner 
was abstracted, and his eye wore an anxious and 
restless expression, and several times he gave a 
sharp, burried glance around the church, as if 
fearing to meet some unexpected guest. He grew 
calmer, however, when the ceremony commenced, 

When the priest arose and bade those “ who saw 
any just cause why this man and woman should not 
ve joined in the bands of holy wedlock, to declare 
it now, or ever after hold their peace,” it was ‘con- 
sidered by those who heard it as a mere matter of 
form, and they were startled by the sound of a deep, 
lollow voice in their midst, which said : 

*“ Hold, I forbid the marriage!’’ 

'Yhe bridegroom turned towards the place whence 
it proceeded. He started, and grew pale, as his 
glance fell upon the swarthy brow and flashing eyes 
of the gipsy queen. 

Unabashed by his angry glance, or the many eyes 
fixed upon her, she exclaimed, boldly : 

“I proclaim Jason St. Croix, falsely called Earl of 
Elrington, to be a foresworn lover, a false knight, a 
treacherous and cruel kinsman, and a murderer, and 
therefore no fitting mate for the pure and gentle Lady 
Bianche Vernon.” 

“It is false! She ismad!” said St. Croix, hoarsely. 
“ Let the ceremony proceed.” 

“Silence!” commanded the woman; “you rush on 
your own destruction. Walter, Earl of Elrington,” she 
added, impressively, turning towards a man who sat 
in the back part of the church, muffled up in a large 
cloak, “come forward and prove the truth of my 
assertion.” 

At these words the man arose, and, throwing back 
the cloak, revealed a face which, though pale and 
ghastly, bore a strong resemblance to the young earl’s. 
Then, walking deliberately up the aisle, heapproached 
the altar and fixed his eyes sternly on the counte- 
nance of the guilty man, 

When Jason St. Croix’s eyes fell upon him he 
stood like one transfixed with horror. Then, throw- 
ing his arms wildly above his head, as if to protect 
himself from his nearer approach, he fell heavily to 
the floor, blood gushing from his mouth and nos- 
trils. 

All but one among that horror-stricken group sup- 
posed it to be the spirit of the unfortunate man, who 
had returned to take vengeance on his murderers, 
and feared to approach him. But Lady Blanche, 
rushing forward, threw herself wildly on the bosom 
of her lover, obtaining convincing proof as she did 
so, from the warm kisses that fell upou her cheeks 
and lips, that it was no spirit, but her own dear 
Walter in propria persona. 

When they lifted Jason St. Croix from the place 
where he had fallen they found that life had departed, 
he had ruptured a large blood-vessel. 

It seems that the wounds given to the young earl 
were not, as his assailants supposed, mortal. His 
plunge into the river, instead of rendering his death 
certain, restored him to consciousness, and when he 
arose to the surface he made a desperate effort to re- 
gain the shore. In this he would not probably have 
been successful, for he was very weak from the loss 
of blood, had it not been for the gipsy queen, who 
was crossing the river in a boat with some of her 
followers. She picked him up, and, conveying him 
to her tent, nursed him with the most devoted and 
tender care through the long and davgerous illness 
that followed. 

The earl became aware, on his recovery, of his 
cousin’s usurpation of his estates and title, also of 
his betrothal to Lady Blanche, but, retaining a grate- 
ful sense of his indebtedness to the heroic woman to 
whom he owed his life, who, in spite of all, still 
cherished a strong affection for his treacherous 
cousin, he allowed her to warn him, hoping that it 
would induce him to flee the country, delaying for 
rene purpose his appearance until the very last mo- 
ment. 

There was another bridal day appointed, at which 
there were happy and smiling faces; upon which 
day Lady Blanche, the beautiful Rose of Glen Valley, 
gave her hand to Walter, Earl of Elrington ; she had 
long since given him her heart, and he was well 
worthy of both. 

Both the earl and countess tried to induce the 
&'psy queen to settle down in the neat, pleasant cot- 
tage the earl had given her. But they could not pre- 
vail upon her to give up her roving life, to which 
she was strongly attached. She made it a rule, how- 
ever, to visit the Elriugton manors as often as once 
4 year, and the earl gave strict injunctions to all of 
his tenants that neither she nor her foiluwers should 
be molested at these times. M. G. H. 





Tag New Burupines rn Victoria StREEtT.— 
Through the instrumentality of Mr. Lusette the 
vcater portion, if not the whole, of Victoria Street 








will wpe | becompleted. The buildings now to be 

erected will be placed on the sites westward of the 

Westminster Chestioewns and will be carried on 

simultaneously on both sides of the road. | They are 

especially arranged for the convenience of mem! 

of Tialienas and will be built in flats, somewhat 
Belgrave 


similar to the but without shops 
beneath. The es ted cost, when completed, 
be about 270,000/. The design of the buildings is by 


Mr. Welby > 

Tue Post Duties Act.—The reduction in the 
postal duties will commence on the 5th of October, 
when an inland letter not exceeding one ounce can 
be forwarded for a penny, and so on in proportion 
to weight. The Treasury Warrant was issued in 
pursuance of the Act passed in the late session (34 
and 35 Vict., cap. 30) declaring it to bo lawful for 
the Commissioners of the Treasury from time to 
time, by warrant, to reduce the rates of pommas 
be aoogel on letters sent by post between places 
in the United Kingdom, and to regulate the scale 
of weight according to which such rates are to be 
charged, and to revoke, alter, or add to any warrant 
previously made under the provision, ‘‘ so, however, 
that the lowest rate of postage be not less than one 
penny.” the warrant mentioned taking effect 
the Acts recited are to berepealed to the extent set 
forth in the schedule. 





THE DUCHY OF LANCASTER. 

Some interesting links in the history of the 
County Palatine of Lancaster have been brought 
to light by the deputy-keeper of the public records 
in the calendaring of the Rolls of the Chancery 
of the Palatinate. A year or two ago the 
Queen’s gift to the nation of tho records of 
the duchy was placed in the Lancaster Tower 
of the Record Office. A calendar of the royal 
charters in the collection from William II. to 
Richard Il. was published last year, and tho first 
pues of the calendar of the Rolls of the Chancery 

now been prepared. It commences in the 20th 
year of Edward [II., being the fourth year of the 
palatinate of Henry, Duke of Lancaster. 

Many grants of land appear to have been made by 
the duke at what would now be regarded as merely 
noininal rentals, and there is also a curious entry of 
a pardon of a debt of 161. 13s. 4d., which had been 
due (from Matthew de Southeworthe) to the duke’s 
father, Henry, Warl of Lancaster. ‘The manor of 
Downham was about that time granted to John de 
Dynely, “ to hold by homage and fealty, and the 
fourth part of knight’s {ve, and the service of 121. 
6s. 7d. per annum, and 2s. for the ward of Lancaster 
Castle.” In the period 1355-1361 we find the duke 
engaged in hostilities in Scotland. ‘There is the 
duke’s mandate ‘“* to review and equip all the men-at- 
arms within the duchy, and 300 archers, 100 horse, 
and 200 foot, in addition to the 200 ordered by the 
king, and to despatch them to Newcastle-upon-'l'yne, 
fe be ready to march with the king against the 


ts. 

A little later, two commissioners were appointed 
“to inquire into the conduct of the bailiffs of the 
wapeutake of (West) Derbyshire, for taking bribes 
of the archers soiages for the king's service, who 
had received wages both from the king and duke, 
and yet, after all, refused to attend,” &c. There is 
a further mandate of the duke “to raise soldiers, 
men-at-arms, and archers in the wapentakes of 
Amounderness, Fourneys, and Lonsdale, within the 
duchy, to march against the Scotch in the king’s 
army, according to the king’s mandate to the duke 
or his lieutenant of the duchy.” Later on we find 
the precept of the duke to the sheriff to cause pro- 
clamation te be made that “all the men of the 
duke’s retinue be prepared to meet him at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne to mareh into Scotland.’ 

The remaining portions of the calendar, so far as 
it has been completed, are of interest more for their 
quaintness than for their historical importance. 
‘hus we find Henry, Earl of Derby, “‘ custos of the 
regality of the county palatine of Lancaster,’ wit- 
nessed a mandate for letters to be addressed to cer- 
tain abbots and friars, “ to offer prayers and sacri- 
fices for the success of the expedition,” the duke 
and other magnates going abroad in the king’s 
service. By a precept of the duke just previously 
the sheriff was enjoined to make proclamation in a!! 
the cities, boroughs, etc., within the duchy, that 
all foreign medicant friars, regular and secular, do 
quit the realm within a certain time, according to 
the tenor of King Richard’s mandate.” About that 
time the justices were directed to inquire into ‘‘ the 
stoppages of the common passages in the great 
rivers within the duchy, and chiefly in the river 
Ribble, by which the duke’s fishery of Penwortham 
is destroyed, and ships are impeded in their passage 
to the port of Preston,” ete. 

A fine of 1,0001. appears to have been levied on the 
men of Lonsdale and others for trespass against the 
assize of the forest of Lancashire. A warrant was 
also issued to one Adam Hoghton to cut down 269 
oaks within the foreign wood of Quernemore, “ for 





the repairs of Lancaster Castle.” Precepts were 
also issued to the mayor and bailiffs of Lancaster, 
“publicly to proclaim a prohibition against any 
persons congregating with an armed power to im- 
pede the sessions of the justices at Lancaster,” and 
to the sheriff, “ to poy the knights elected for the 
commonalty of the Duchy of Lancaster 16l. for their 
expenses in coming to the parliament at Gloucester ;” 
similar payments of 18]. and 38. 8s.. to knights 
elected for the duchy, “for the expenses in coming 
to the parliament at Westminster,” being also re- 
corded. The last entries upon the rolls, so far as 
the calendaring has gone, relate to recognisances 
of debts of 700/. and 200/., which the king and duke 
ruled would become void should the parties tender 
a “ faithful account of their offices.” The calendar 
of the duchy promises on completion to provide a 
mass of antiquarian lore which has long been hidden 
in so archives of the county palatine of Lan- 
caster. 





Post Carns are nota British but an Austrian 
invention, even the design being copied. Austria, 
Hungary, Germany, urtemberg, Switzerland, 
France, Belgium, Denmark, Russia, United States, 
Holland, and Canada now use or are preparing to. 
use this facile means of correspondence. 

Tue DraGon-FLy.—Observe, but do not advance 
farther, or you will startle it away—there, besides 
those still iris leaves, on which it seems about to 
alight, is a splendid dragon-fly (Libellula depress), 
about the most beautiful insect we have; its fine, 
large, transparent wings resembling a picce of net- 
work, with the interstices filled in with a clear, 
glossy membrane. 

“The embroidery of that vesture gray, 

Nor pen nor pencil can portray.” 
Elegant in shape, resplendent in colour, and deli- 
cate in texture of wing, it is truly a thing of sur- 
passing beauty. There, as we view it, in tho beams 
of a hot sunlight, bright and metallic colours glit- 
ter and shine, as though it had decked itself in 
some rainbow shreddings. Kirby speaks of its 
dress as being “silky, brilliant, and variegated ; 
trimmed with the finest lace.” {+ will measure at 
least four inches across, from tip to tip of the 
wings, which even in repose are extended horizon- 
tally. The body is broad and flat, the legs short, 
the head almost globular, and the eyes extremely 
large. Marvellously quick in sight, always on ex- 
panded wings ready for flight, capable of flying 
backwards or forwards, to the right or to the left, 
in any direction without turning, no wonder it is 
difficult to capture; and we are wise to be content 
with a distant view, rather than frighten it off altoge- 
ther by attempting a nearer approach. Conspicuous, 
however, as they are for airy beauty and delicate co- 
louring, these dragon-flies are a blood-thirsty lot, not 
only when in their perfect state, but as well in that 
of the larve and pupw. These latter lie much at 
the bottom of the water, hidden in the mad, and 
seemingly caring little to move about, but always 
on the watch for prey, whieh consists of unsuspect- 
ing insects, moliuscs, and small fish. There is 
nothing whatever pleasingly attractive in their ap- 
pearance—on the contrary, they are decidedly ‘re- 
pulsive-looking things; but there is much that is 
deeply interesting in the means they use, the wea- 
pons with which they are furnished for obtaining 
food, and the various metamorphoses through 
which they pass before attaining their perfect state, 
and emerging the winged insect. With the ‘‘ mask’’ 
as it is called, which theinsect is capable of moving 
at will, it grasps at and holds its innocent victim 
whilst devouring it, The dragon-fly always catches 
its prey when on the wing. Hovering over the still 
surface of the water, or wheeling through the air 
in rapid, sweeping curves, it is ever on the look-out 
for prey, hardly ever resting unless the weather 
is rainy or the wind high. lt attacks water-flies, 
butterflies, and other insects—chasing them with 
unwearying perseverance, wheeling round and round 
backwards and forwards, until it has pounced upon 
and secured its victim. ‘I'hen it usually settles on 
some twig to enjoy its meal, quickly biting off the 
wings of the fluttering insect, then devouring the 
contents of the body. 

PHOTOGRAPHING CrimINALs.—In the new Act 
on the Prevention of Crime several enactments 
are made with a view to facilitate the identifica- 
tion of criminals. A register of all persons con- 
victed in the United Kingdom is to be kept. Re- 
gulations may be made as to the photographing 
of all persons convicted of crime in the United 
Kingdom, and such regulations may prescribe the 
times at which and the manner and dress in 
which the prisoners are to be taken, the num- 
ber of photographs of each prisoner to be printed, 
and the person to whom such photographs are to be 
sent. Any prisoner refusing to obey any regulation 
as to photographing to be deemed guilty of an offence 
against prison discipline. ‘I'he expenses of keeping 
registers in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, are to 
be sauctioned by the ‘'reasury, to be paid out of 
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moneys provided by Parliament. The expenses in- 
curred in photographing the prisoners 1n any prison 
are to be deemed to be part of the expenses incurred 
in the maintenance of the prison, and to be defrayed 
accordingly. The section is not to apply to prisons 
for convicts under the superintendence of the 
directors of convict prisons, or to any military or 
naval prison. The Act is to take effect on the 2nd 
of November. 


SWEET EGLANTINE; 
THE STRANGE UNKNOWN. 


BY THE 
Author of “ Evander,” “ Heart’s Content,” $c., Fc: 
Lt alent 
CHAPTER IX. 
What ! amazed 
At my misfortunes? can thy — wonder 
A great man should decline? Nay, if you weep 
I am fallen indeed. k 
TB letter which Captain Passingham had uncon- 
sciously borne away with him from the Wiids was 
written in a firm, gentlemanly hand, but here and 
there were a few erasures and corrections, giving the 
idea that it had been intended merely as a rough 
copy, and that another letter had been written from 
it and despatched to London. 
I 








t began : 

“To the Most Worshipful Grand Master of the 
Society of the Iron Cross, Vigers Morgan, an humble 
companion, sends greeting. 

“The orders given by the grand master to the com- 
paniou Vigers Morgan have been faithfully execated 
as well as time and opportunity have permitted. 

“Captain Passingham has received the first blow 
through his daughter, whose illegitimacy will soon be 
generally known throughout the ——. She has 
been ignominiously dismissed from the house of the 
Countess of Carysmede, and her father is acquainted 
with her knowledge of her disgrace. Speedily she 
will be an object for the finger of scorn to point at 
among all her friends and acquaintances. 

“ The adopted son of Captain Passijugham, by name 
Leon Dansert, is an inmate of the companion Vigers 
Morgan's house, and perfectly ready and willing to 
take any steps to annoy and distress the captain, hav- 
ing for his benefactor a rooted hatred in his breast 
which belongs to all ingrates. A blow will be struck 
by or through him at the first opportunity, as he has 
arranged to stay with the companion Morgan as his 
private secretary, having too much ill will ia his heart 
to return to the captain's abode except as the husband 
of his daughter. 

“A clever attorney has commenced proceedings 
against the aforesaid Captain Passingham with a 
view to ejecting him from his farm and dweiling- 
house, which, if accomplished, will effectually com- 
plete his ruin, and the companion Morgan has no 
doubt whatever of the success of the plot already in 
active progress and operation, 

“ Other steps will be takea as prudence suggests 
and opportunity permits. 

“In conclusion, the companion Vigers Morgan 
humbly solicits farther instruction from the most 
worshipful the grand master, to whom his allegiance 
is due, and whom he is bound to obey in all things.” 

Doctor Martin read this extraordinary docunient 
twice, then handed it back to Captain Passingham, 
who was trembling like a leaf. 

“ This is grave, my poor friend,” said he. 

“What do you say now?” cried the captain, * Was 
T right or wrong? Am I not in the hands of some 
terrible and mysterious secret society? Ican see it 
all now,” he added, waving his hand as if driving 
away a mist that obscured his vision, “Morgan is 
not my enemy, except as the agent of another. My 
actual enemy lives and isat work, but he remains in 
the background. He is like the worker of fantoccini 
or Italian dolls; he pulls the strings and the puppets 
dance, himsclf unseen the while. I was sure that 
my intuition did not deceive me; the vengeance 
—— las slumbered for twenty years is at work at 

ast.” 

“My dear friend—and I think I may call you so 
a3 our acquaintance is not of yesterday "—answered 
the doctor, soothingly, “let me beg of you to be calm. 
That is the first essential condition of successful 
deliberation.” 

s How can Ibe calm, my good fellow, when I see 
ruin staring me in the face?” cried the captain, with 
impetuosity. 

‘* But this ruin may be averted. There is sach an 
offence against the law of the land as conspiracy. 
People who conspire together to blacken a man’s 
character to ruin or annoy him can be indicted.” 

“ There is no address on this letter,” said the cap- 
tain, in despair; “we do not know where the head- 
quarters of the Society uf the Iron Cross are. These 
men are intangible; we cannot lay hands on them, 








and we do not know how many of them there may 
be. WhatamItodo? A society organized in such 
a manner is evidently tremendously formidable.” 

“It is something to have found out that you are 
really attacked,” said Doetor Martin, “for to be the 
victim of a hidden warfare is dreadful. You are con- 
tinually being hit, and you do not know whence the 
blow comes.” 

“Can you advise me?” 

“T can only say remain on your guard, As your 
title to your property is called in question, you can- 
not sell it and go away from Stanstead, and hide in 
some strange locality.” 

“Tf I were to do so I should be found ont,” replied 
the captain, with tears in his eyes, which started up 
unbidden. “I feel that these men will crash me and 
my child. For myself I would not care, bat Eglan- 
tine is my only hope, my idol. Oh, the miscreants! 
would that I knew how to grapple with them!” 

Doctor Martin filled another pipe to aid meditation, 
and mixed some more of the captain’s famous Irish 
whisky with water. 

“ Did you ever hear of the fate of the prisoner of 
the Inquisition who was condemned to die by slow 
torture? I cannot-tell you the story now, but his 
sufferings were varied every day ; aud I feel that I 
resemble him. I donot know what these people may 
do next.” 

“There is nothing fer it but to watch and wait,” 
returned Doctor Martin. “You are the centre of a 
very extraordinary intrigue, and what the end of it 
will be it is impossible to say. Morgan is bat the 
tool of another. Your enemy is probably the grand 
master of the order, whom he addresses in the letter 
you have fortunately possessed yourself of.” 

“If I could see my enemy, and come face to face 
with him, I should be more satisfied,” said the cap- 
tain. “But you will not desert me in this hour of 
trial? It will be something to kuow that I have a 
friend.” 

“You may rely upon me to the full extent of my 
services on every occasion when you may require 
them,” replied the doctor, warmly, “ even if I incur 
the odium and hostility of the society myself through 
befriending you ; now, as your physician, allow me to 
prescribe absolute rest, or you will be laid up with 
an attack of brain fever, which will never do in such 
a crisis as the present. I will send you round an 
opiate, which you must be good enough to take before 
going to bed.” 

Doctor Martin would stay no longer. He knew the 
dangerous effect which prolonged excitement would 
have upon his patient, and he remained deaf to all 
entreaties to stay. 

Captain Passingham decided, and wisely, not to 
make Eglantine acquainted with his discovery. It 
would only distress her to know that her father’s 
suspicions were well founded, and that he had to fear 
the attack of an organized band, acting under the 
direction of an absolute and irresponsible leader. He 
endeavoured to appoar cheerful before her, and she, 
deceived by his manner, congratulated herself that 
her stratagem of sending for Doctor Martin had been 
successful. 

She was very nervous, however, because she ex- 
pected a visit from Everard which would be of a very 
trying nature, and she would have gladly avoided it, 
had it been possible; but she did not feel herself 
justified in refusing her ardent lover the poor conso- 
lation of a last interview. That he would tamely 
submit to be banished from her side for ever she did 
not imagine fora moment, and she sat impatiently in 
the drawing-room, thinking every step that halted 
near the door was his, vainly trying todo some Berliu- 
wool work, which resulted in a lamentable failure ; 
tears would come unbidden to her eyes, she missed 
the stitches, could not sort the colours. Laying down 
the canvas, she took up a book, but the type became 
blurred and blotted with the tears that fell on the 
leaves, aud the lines ran confusedly one into the 
other. 

While she was thus grieving that a blight should 
have fallon upon her young life the door opened and 
Everard Bourne, claiming the privilege of a lover, 
entered uuannounced, fearing that had he not done 
so he would have been refused admittance. 

His appearance fully testified to his sufferings, and 
showed what one night of misery can do. 


He was very pale, his face haggard, and his eyes’ 


bloodshot. His extreme nervousness betrayed itself 
by his tremulousness, for his hand shook as he ex- 
tended it to Nglantine; she took it, but his grasp was 
still and pulseless. It lacked the warmth of his usual 
greeting. 

“ What is this, my darling? Explain the meaning 
of this letter to me,” he said, showing her the epistle 
with which she had favoured him. “ I confess that 
I am like one lost in @ mist. I can see nothing 
clearly.” 

“It means, Mr. Bourne, that we must part, or meet 
only as friends in the future, though it will be best 


for both of us that we do not meet at all,” she replied, 
in a cold, hard, stony voice. 

“ Call me Everard still. 
consolation,” he said. 

* As you please.” 

“What is my fault? Have I done anything ts 
deserve this?” Everard Bourne continued, “I de- 
clare to you that I have searched my heart, and [ 
cannot think of anything which should have dis- 


Do not deny me that poor 


pleased you. 

“Oh, no, I have no fault to find with you.” 

“Why then break off our en ent ?” 

“IT have @ reason. Do you press me for it?” Eg. 
lantine asked, 

“T do—I must, for my peace of mind’s snake.” 

“Then you shall hear me, though I could have 
wished to be spared being the publisher of my own 
shame.” 

He stared at her wonderingly, like one in a dream. 

“T have been told, Everard, that my father was 
not married to my mother. ‘There were reasons 
whieh rendered it impossible that he should be, but 
the fact remains the same, Therefore Iam unwerthy 
to be your bride, and can never consent to link my 
dishononred name with one so ancient and famous as 
yours.” ~ 

She spoke with her eyes lowered, and her appear. 
ance showed how much she felt this humiliating con- 
fession. 

“ But, my dear girl,” he hastened toexclaim, “ that 
need be no bar to our union. How can you help such 
a circumstance-as that ?” 

“T cannot help it. Nevertheless, I am steadfast 
in my determination never to be your wife, Everard. 
The taleis known in the county. Everyone will 
soon be talking of it, and I could not bear that you 
should blush for your bride.” 

“T can afford to defy publicopinion. What is it to 
me?” 

“You cannot. Excuse me for being positive,” 
she answered. “ Already the Countess of Carysmede 
has forbidden me her house, and you would not like 
to feel that your wife was ostracised. It would, I 
know, be your pride to have me presented at court, 
and take a high place in London society and in the 
county, but the jealousy of my sex would prevent 
that,” 

“ Why could we not beall the world to each other? 
I have no longing for society,” he said. ‘“ I know 
its artificial coustruction and have already gauged its 
hollowness,”’ he said. 

“ Listen to my story, Everard. It is right you 
should know all.” 

She told him from beginning to end all that had 
happened, aud every word that lad fallen from her 
fatuer. ’ 

“Well!” he exclaimed, deliberately, “I can seo 
nothing disgraceful to you in what I have just heard, 
and I repeat my offer to you. I will marry you, 
dearest, and would if the case were a thousand times 
blacker than it is. My love is too deep and grand to 
be turned on one side by such a small current as 
this.” 

“ You speak passionately, Everard,” she replied. 
“When your love shall have spent its force you will 
look coldly upon me, and hate me, because ladies will 
smile and laugh insolently when I enter a room. 

You will regret your weakness, and the pride of the 
Bournes will rise up against me in your heart.” 

“ Never!” he said, emphatically. 

“Believe me, Everard, that I am only consulting 
your future happiness in adopting the course which 
I have resolutely set before myself. There are many 
girls more beautiful than I. Forget me, and marry 
some one else, for whom you need not blush.” 

“ Do you want to drive me to madness, Eglantine ?” 
he cried, in the agony of his heart. “ Without you 
I shall be a wild, desperate, lost man, with no hope 
in the future.” 

“Oh, no! When calm reflection comes to your 
aid you will think differently and thank me for act- 
ing thus,’’ 

“I shall not. Believe me when I say that I know 
my own mind. For Heaven’s sake, darling, have 
some pity upon me! See how you have ruined all 
my hopes. I thought my happiness was too great 
and pure to last without some cloud coming over it, 
but what I have done to deserve such misery as this 
I do not know !” 

His was the accent of a man who speaks with de- 
spair in his heart. 

“Do not prolong this interview, for my sake, 
Everard,” she rejoined. ‘“ You must know that you 
are not @ monopolist of suffering. ‘This dismissal of 
you, which you call so cruel, which seems to you so 
inliuman, is solely dictated by my love for you, which 
will not allow me to bring sorrow to you after loag 
years. Do I not feel the parting? Look at me- 
Am I not cast down and dejected? Has not life lost 
its charms for me as well as for you? You must 








think—you must know this.” 
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“But, dearest,” he urged, “allow me to be the 
best judge of what I shall experience in years to 
come. ‘The penalties, if there be any, of a marriage 
with you will, as you say, fall upon me. If I choose 
to risk this eventuality, why need it concern you ?” 

“No, no, Everard. Still loved, still adored, and 
ever to be worshipped in secret and at a distance, I 
cannot admit the force of such reasoning. We must 
part. I have not come to such a determination 
hastily and without due consideration.” 

“ Then you are steadfast in your resolve ?” 

“Tam.’ 

Those two words sealed his doom. 

“Farewell, Eglantine,” he said. ‘I will live in 
hope that you will change your determination some 
day.” 

Bhe shook her head sadly. 

“Well,” he went on, “if there is no hope, I have 
death to look forward to. I wonder how iong a man 
lives with a broken heart?” 

He seized her hand passionately, pressed it with a 
force that caused her pain, and darted from the room. 

“Tt is over,” she murmured. 

She fell back on the pillows of the sofa insensible. 

It was late when Everard Bourne reached his home 
at Falling Water. Whither he had wandered or 
what he had done with himself all the long time he 
knew not, 

His sister was alarmed at his altered appearance, 
and asked anxiously what made him so late. 

“As you did not come to dinner, Everard,” she 
said, “I had everything kept hot for a time, bat 
afterwards I concluded you were dining out. ‘There 
is nothing now, but in half am hour the servants 
ante 

“I do not want to eat,” he interrupted, wildly. 

“What is the matter? For ’ sake speak ! 
You frighten me, Everard,” \. 

“IT am half mad, I believe. I wish I could lose my 
senses altogether, then I should not suffer so acutely. 
Read that letter, Lily. It is from Eglantine. All is 
broken off between us. She will never be mine, 
never—never |” 

Lily in surprise read the letter. 

“Why is this?” she asked. 

Everard told her all, aud she listened, as much 
concerned as he was himself. 

“ Eglantine is a noble girl,” she observed, when he 
concluded, “ Butiu this instance she is too harsh. 
I wonder if I saw her I could move her.” 

“You might as well try to move the solid rock— 
she is adamaut itself.” 

“ What do you intend to do?” she inquired. 

“T have been thinking, and my resolve is to go to 
London to-morrow mornivg,” he answered. “ You 
will oblige me by remaining here. If you want 
society, you can write to one of your aunts, or some 
of your cousins, and invite them to visit you.” 

“But you in town—what-——” 

“Do not be alarmed about me. In the ever-chang- 
ing variety of scenes in the metropolis I shall find 
dissipation and oblivion. You must not try to stay 
me from going, Lily. If 1 donot my brain will fail 
me. It reels now.’ 

Lily poured some eau de cologne on a handker- 
chief, and bathed his forehead as he lay stretched on 
the sofa. 

‘ oo" mes was bruised, and he refused to be com- 
or’ 


“ Poor Everard,” she murmured, “this is a great 
trial, but all may be well. Eglantine perhaps does 
not know her own mind,” 





CHAPTER X. 

The sky was black, and though it was now scarcely five 

o’clock it seemed as if night in its most terrific form 
were coming down wpon the earth. Hewitt. 

AN oppressive calm had all day heralded the ad- 
vent of a fearful storm. The atmosphere was sultry 
in the extreme, and not a breath of air stirred the 
stillness. The fiercely glowing sun was partiaNy hid- 
den by a gathering mist, and the clouds lay like slum- 
bering giants, preparing themselves for the awful 
contest in which they would seon be engaged. 

Everard Bourne had arrived in London, 

In vain had he tried to find that oblivion for which 
he panted—forgetfuluess was not for him. In his 
heart were domiciled the worm that never dies and 
the fire that is not to be quenched. 

Eglantine’s image haunted him wherever he went ; 
the phantom of happiness which had before pleased 
now tormented him. He did not know the strength 
“ his affection until his idol was torn from him for 

ver. 

He was in Hyde Park. He had been strolling 
along the walk by the side of Rotten Row. Old friends 
met him, and hailed his presence with delight. They 
invited him to their clubs and to their houses, but 
the kindness with which he was universally re- 
ceived had no pleasure for him. 

Every one said, “How altered he is,” or “What 








is the matter with him?” but he would not gratify 
their curiosity and wondering, leaving the fashion- 
able promenade and striking off across the grass. 

The heat increased, and occasionally a large heat 
drop plashed upon the parched and arid ground. 

“There will be a storm,” he said to himself. 

His eyes lighted up, for he was in the frame of 
mind to find relief from a war of the elements. 
This strife would be grander than his, but it could 
not be fiercer. 

Presently the battle began. The clouds had 
grown heavy and rain-charged. The air was 
and the pleasare-seckers in the Row hurried home 
with all speed. 

The clouds met in collision, a vivid flash of light- 
ning, blinding in its intensity, darted to the earth 
aud after the lapse of a few seconds the air resounded 
with a noise louder and more prolonged than the firing 
of a park of artillery. 

Everard Bourne bared his face and head to the 
storm. What cared he for a war of the elements? 
What was it to a man who was tired of his life if 
the lightning seathed him ?—~death had no terrors for 
him! He was not impious enough to think that he 
was justified in taking his own life, but if be lost it 
d convulsion of nature he did not think that he 
8 have enything to regret now that Eglantine 
was to him bat the ow of a name. 

While the lightning played around him and the 
thunder erashed over his head and the rain splashed 
in his face, he stood unmoved as Ajax might have 
done when he defied the elements. 

“ What is life,” he cried, wildly, “that a brave 
man should value it? Cowards might tremble in 


at the intrasion upon 
what he considered his privacy, for though in a public 
park he had f it for the moment, thinking he 
was in his own, as it, had been nearly cleared of people 
et the outbreak of the storm. 

Before him stood a man between fifty and sixty 
years of age—tall, thin, his face shaved with the ex- 
ceptien of an iron-gray moustache ; his hair was cut 
short, and his appearance altogether was that of a 
military man. His nose was aquiline, his eyes keen 
and flashing, his mouth large,-but the lines round it 
were expressive of firmness and determination; he 
wore @ black frock coat, buttoned up to his chin, 
and defied the protection tobe afforded by an um- 
brella. 

Everard Bourne was about to speak when a ter- 
rific clap of thunder, more deafening than any which 
had preceded it, broke over his head; the lightning 
had struck a tree in the vicinity and riven it to the 
roots, while a bolt shot out from the cloud and plunged 
into the earth almost at his feet, emitting a sulphu- 
rous smell, 

“ A narrow escape that,” continued the stranger. 
“ You have courage, young man, for your face does 
not blanch nor your eye quail—you are made of the 
stuff I like.” 

“By what right do you dare to address me, sir ?”’ 
demanded Everard, in an rious tone. 

“ By the right which one kindred soul has to speak 
to another. e are congenial spirits. I heard you 
say that life wes not worth haviug. Nor is it, under 
certain circumstances. But you must have suffered 
much to come to that conclusion, or you have wrongs 
to avenge.” 

“No,” ejaculated Everard, 

“Then you are unable to possess the woman who 
has captivated your heart. A man must be full of 
sorrow, long for vengeance, and be blighted in his 
affections for a woman before he can look death as 
calmly in the face as you did just now.” 

Everard clutched the stranger by the arm. 

“ Who are you?” he asked, with a look in which 
amazement struggled with distrust. 

‘A great many would like to gain the knowledge 
you ask for,” was the reply, with a mocking smile. 
“Call me Tabourdin, general in the Albauian ser- 
vice. Nay,” he added as Everard looked contemp- 
tuously at him; “you will not find the name in the 
army list, but I have seen service.” 

He pointed toa scar on his forehead which was 
visible as he moved his hat, and it had presumably 
been inflicted by a sabre cut. 

“T have other wounds I could show you, but no 
matter,” he continued. 

“Leave me; I wish to be alone,” said Everard, 
radely, 

“What would you give if she you love became 
yours ?” hissed the stranger in his ear. 

Everard Bourne started. : 

“Give!” he cried. “Ton years of my life— 
twenty—my soul!” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the general, and there was 
something demoniac in his laughter. “Iam not a 
fiend. I do not go about making compacts with 








ploded. The spirit of one living man is worth more 
than those of a thousand dead to me. Still, I will 
undertake on certain conditions that, through my in- 
strumentality and the aid of those with whom I am 
connected, every wish of yours now dominant in your 
heart shall be gratified.” 

“ What are those conditions ?” 

“ Trifling in themselves. I am the head of aseoret 
society, the members of which vow unlimited obe- 
dience to me, and in return for the services they ren- 
der me I make it my business to serve them. For 
instance, you will have to tell me what it is you re- 

Have you sufficient confidence to im- 
part to me the dominant wish of your heart?” 

“Yes,” answered Everard, “you interest mo 
Strangely. I will trust you.” 

The thunderstill crashed overhead and thelightning 
continued to play around their defenceless forms, but 
the reverberations of the former were not so awe-in- 
spiring or the flashes of the latter so vivid as hereto- 
fore, the storm was travelling slowly westward to 
wreak its fury on fresh objects. 

“Speak,” exclaimed the general as Everard hosi- 


“ The dominant wish of my heartis to marry a girl 
who loves me and to whom [ wasengaged, but with 
whom my unfom has been prevented by a false feeling 
of pride. She is as much hurt at our separation as I 
am myself.” 

“ Her name,”’ demanded General Tahourdin, 

“ Eglantine ham.” 

A slight tremor convulsed the stranger's frame at 
the utterance of,this name, and a dangerous fire burnt 
in his eyes, but his agitation was so momentary that 
only @ quick observer would have noticed it, and 
Byverard was too much ocoupied witb his owa thoughts 
to notice it, 

“ If you belong to the order of the Iron Cross of 
which I am the grand master,” he said, “ the whole 
force and of the society will be put forth to aid 
= in your design, in retarn for which you will have 

assistance to the brethren at my dictation. 
Little consideration is required. I have given you a 
rough sketch of your responsibilities. Will you meet 
me at the foot of the Achilles statue in this park to- 
morrow night at the hour of nine and accompany me 
to a meeting of the members of the order 2” 

“T will,” rejoined Everard. 

“ Swear it !” 

“ On my word and honour.” 

General Tahourdin grasped Everard’s hand in a con- 
vulsive manner, and without any farther observation 
hurried away in the direction of Kensi n Gardens, 
leaving Everard drenched to the skin and excited with 
wonder at the strange adventure he had met with. 

The storm being nearly over, his excitement wore 
off, and he hastened to the main road, where ho pro- 
cured a cab to take him to the hotel at which he was 
stopping. Here he changed his clothes and procesded 
to the coffee-room to dine. At a table he perceived 
Sir Thomas Luton, a man about town who was popu- 
lariy gree to be acquainted with everybody, 

“sb! Luton, glad to see you,” exclaimed Kyerard 
Bourne; “I wanted to ask you a question.” 

“Yen to one I can answer it to your satisfaction 
before you put it,” said Sir Thomas, who was fond of 
making a bet. 

“T have’ too much respect for your penetrative 
sagacity and almost universal knowledge to call them. 
in question by taking you,” answered Everard. 
“Well? What is your question ?” 

“ Are you acquainted with a General Tahourdin ?” 
“Tall, thin, middle aged, of military appearance ? 
Ah, yes, I know him, a very remarkable map, they 
say. The less you have to do with him the better. 
He has been much abroad and his conversation is 


entertaining, but—— 

Here Sir Thomas shook his head violently, and 
went on with his dinner. 
Everard asked several people questions in the same 
casual way about his new friend, and though no one 
could make any specific allegation against him it was 
clear that most entertained a secret dislike for him, or 
dreaded him. This, however, did not deter Everard 
from meeting him as he had promised, To his wild 
spirit there was a charm in belonging to a secret 
society, more especially as he hoped through his con- 
nection with the companions of the [ron Cross to over- 
come Eglantine’s aversion to become his bride. 
What the consequences of his association with the 
brethren would be he did not pause to ask. Any- 
thing beyond the marriage with Eglantine did not 
concern his thoughts. 
It was dark when he reached the statue, which, as 
those acquainted with the park know, stands on & 
slight eminence at the back of Apsley House. 
Standing near the railings was a man enveloped 
in along military cloak, with his arms folded and 
peering into the darkness as if expecting some one. 
At the same time the clocks of the neighbourhood 





people for their souls—that medisval nonsense is ex- 


rang out the hour. 
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[A FRIEND IN NEED.] 


“You are punctual,” exclaimed a voice which | blindly, and without question, obey the master of the 
Everard recognized as that of General Tahourdin, who | society in everything, whether the command were in 
added, “ Follow me at a distance of three paces, we } accordance with his inclination or against it. 


have some distance to go.” 


The general led the way towards Knightsbridge, 

closely followed by Everard, who asked no questions, 
putting himself implicitly in the hands of his con- 
duotor. 
At Kensington Gore, as the neighbourhood at the 
extremity of the park is called, they entered the main 
road, and, striking across, plunged through a variety 
of emall streets, as if they were going to Brompton. 
Everard was absolutely unacquainted with the locality 
and felt some relief when at length his guide stopped 
before a house standing by itself, with a small garden 
and trees around it. It bore little resemblance to a 
place in which conspirators or the members of a secret 
society were in the habit of meeting. 

The general knocked at the door twice quickly, then 
with a third rap, pausing about ten seconds between 
the second and third. It was rapidly opened and 
they through. A man of gentlemanly appear- 
ance ded the new comers two black masks, which 
they put on their faces, Everard imitating the 
general’s example, and they were ushered into a large 
and elegantly furnished room. On aside table stood 
refreshments of various kinds, but the room was 
deserted. At the end was a door which opened 
at their approach, and they found themselves in a 
second room not so large as the first, totally destitute 
of furniture, with the exception of a small deal table 
and twenty-four chairs of common manufacture which 
were ranged round the room. The walls were white— 
washed and the floor uncarpeted. At the northern ex- 
tremity was a large iron cross standing by itself ; 
hard by a twenty-fifth chair was placed, and it boasted 
a little more care in the workmanship than the rest. 
To this General Tahourdin advanced. All the chairs 
but two were occupied. Everard thought one was 
reserved for the companion who had admitted them, 
and the other for himself. 

It was a sight calculated to impress the most 
callous to see these silent, motionless men, their faces 
rendered hideous by the masks they wore; but 
Everard stood sullenly and defiantly with his arms 
folded in the centre of the room, waiting for what 
might come next. 

The ceremony he had to go through was extremely 
simple. 

A form of oath very stringent and binding in its 
nature was submitted to him, which, standing at the 
foot of the iron cross, he repeated after the master, 
and he swore by all he held most sacred, and by all 
his hopes in this world and the next, that he would 


Then each of the companions approached the chair 
in turn, and held a conversation of long or short dura- 
tion as the case might be with the master, reporting 
what they had done, and receiving fresh instructions, 
being told when their business was over to meet again 
in the same place on the first Monday in the ensuing 
month. 

Everard, who had taken the twenty-fourth chair, 
came up to the table last. 

The general gave him a sheet of paper on which 
he had been diligently writing for several minutes. 

“ Take this,” said the grand master. “Read its 
contents at your leisure, and report yourself at this 
house, the address of which is written on the paper, 
at nine o’clock on the first Monday in the month fol- 
lowing, when I shall expect you to report progress.” 

The door was then opened, and the companions 
went into the adjoining room, where they partook of 
the refreshments provided for them. Not a word was 
uttered. None of these men spoke to the others, 
They were absolute strangers to one another, though 
banded together for their common interest ; deep down 
in their breasts were locked the secrets which had 
induced them to join the society of which General 
Tahourdin was the prime head and mover. To him 
their passions, their griefs, their ambitions were 
known, and to him only. 

In a short time they began to leave one by one. 

Everard took his departure'with the rest, and went 
to his hotel, burning with curiosity to read the docu- 
ment which he had had given to him. 

On his arrival he proceeded to his sitting-room 
and began to read. 

The paper was surmounted by an iron cross, and its 
contents were divided into sections. ‘The first stated 
that if he required money at any time it would be 
given him by applying to General Tahourdin, at a 
specified address. 

The second enjoined him to proceed to Portsmouth, 
without delay, and seek out Jonas Fisher, formerly 
purser on board Her Majesty's ship “Sea Horse,” 
who could give information of an illegal sale of 
stores some fifteen years previously, from the said 
ship, by Captain Passingham, when her commander. 

This sale of Government stores, said the third para- 
graph, if proved, would subject Captain Passingham 
to s prosecution in spite of the lapse of time which 
had taken place. 

The fourth paragraph, or section, explained the 
motives for this course. With such evidence carefully 
got up, the captain would be entirely at the mercy of 














the grand master of the order of the Iron Cross, who 
could then put such pressure upon him and his 
daughter as to compel them to do as he wished ; con- 
sequently Eglantine, to save her father from disgrace 
and imprisonment, would consent to marry Everard. 

Though this was speciously advanced, Everard hai 
his doubts as to whether he should be acting wisely 
in conspiring against the father of the girl he loved. 
He supposed, forthe sake of argument, that General 
Tahourdin was not dealing in good faith with him, 
and that at the last moment he would wield this ter- 
rible evidence against the captain for other purposes. 
But on calmer reflection he dismissed this reflection 
from his mind, as he did not see what object the 
general could have for so acting ; and if indeed it were 
necessary that such evidence should be obtained, one 
of the other companions could do the work as easily 
as himself. Finally he remembered his oath, which 
bound him to implicit obedience. 

Accordingly he started for Portsmouth the next 
day to search out Jonas Fisher and collect the links 
of evidence that were wanting to complete the chain 
which should put Captain Passingham in the power 
of the grand master, who could then hand him over 
to the officers of justice to be dealt vrith according to 
law. 

The perfect way in which the mechanism of the 
order appeared to be worked excited his admiration, 
and his respect for the administration, ability, and 
talents of General Tahourdin was heightened the more 
he reflected upon the matter. 

At times he could not repress a shudder when be 
thought of the solemn obligation he had taken, and 
that he would be unable to refuse any work offered 
to him, however disagreeable and repugnant to lia 
feelings it might be. 

He had yet to discover into what a terrible abyss 
he had plunged, and into what complications and eu- 
tanglements he was about to involve himself, by the 
hasty and inconsiderate step he had taken in joining 
this secret and mysterious society formed for the mu- 
tual redress of individual wrong. 

There had been no charlatanism about the ceremony 
of his initiation. All was simple and busi like. 
The master alone was acquainted with the faces, 
names, and persons of the companions, who from tbeir 
address and manner appeared to belong almost exclu- 
sively to the educated and moneyed classes. 

It was no ordinary association playing with mystery 
for the gratification of idle curiosity. They were all 
hard, stern men of the world, and General ‘l'ahourdio 
was one to whose ability the destinies of an empire 
might have been confided, 

(To be continued.) 
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THROUGH DARKNESS 





TO DAWN. 
CHAPTER XXII. 
The times have been 


That when the brains were out the man would die, 

And there an end ; but now they rise again 

With twenty mortal murders on their crowns 

And push us from our stools. This is more strange 

Than such a murder is, Macbeth, 

THE morning following the snow-storm Peter 
Cooper was clearing away the thick drifts from the 
steps and payement before opening the bank. At ono 
time he would have sung or whistled merrily over 
his work, for he was a powerful fellow to whom the 
heaviest task was play; but since Mr. Glaston’s 
loss Peter had greatly changed. Once he had a jest 
or merry word for every one, now he was not only 
silent but sullen. The dull, dead weight of an awful 
secret pressed down his buoyant temper, and the 
thought of insult and wrong to a sister who was 
his idol added to his gloom. He had never “ paid 
attention” to one of the opposite sex, had no thought 
of marriage ; all his hope and pride had waited on 
his pretty, —— sister. No one could have 
dreamed Sow eeply he took to heart the blight 
which had come upon Effie. 

For sho was blighted in her thoughts, her happi- 
ness, aud the whole bloom and heauty of her young 
maidenhood. Her very nature was euingel. t 
home she was irritable and restless; she no longer 
cared to be seen abroad with her uncout!: brother, 
no longer attempted to relieve her mothcr of any of 
the household cares. When she was not sewing for 
others she was making ornamental additions to her 
own dress. Every day she would wear her best 
attire and walk past the bank; not, as of yore, to 
exchange a smile or a word with her brother, but 
with the foolish, wild, insane 

“ Desire of the moth for the star,” 
which was leading her beyond the bounds of 
ciswetion, and rapidly unsettling her whole charac- 


r. 

It was this daily witness of Effie’s folly even 
more than the black secret which worked and wore 
upon the sturdy porter. On this special morn- 
ing he trembled and flung the snow about with a 
savage spitefulness suggestive of the idea that he 
imagined it some enemy upon whom he was wreak- 
ing vengeance. 

“TI wish it was Spider,” he uttered, more than 
once, 

When he had cleared the way he went into the 
benk, and down to the cellar to attend upon the 
a 




































































(PETER GIVES A HINT.] 


He never descended those stairs without a cold 
thrill running down his back. He went with hesi- 
tation, looking about him nervelessly, for Peter had 
told the truth when he asserted that he was afraid 
of ghosts. No ghost rose up to confront him, how- 
ever, since the pale lips of the dead are not per- 
mitted to unclose and shriek out the story of their 


wrongs. 

He found the fire very low, and had some difficulty 
in resuscitating it. As usual, his eyes were roving 
about in search of any and every thing which con- 
cerned his employer. He had noticed when he 
first opened the stove door some black ashes of 
burned papers, which still retained a shadowy out- 
line of their former shapes. 

‘* He’s been down here burning some of his papers,” 
remarked Peter. ‘‘ He’s upto some new mischief, I 
suppose. Nothing’s so sure as fire to take those 
things out of the way. I wish they wasn’t quite so 
far gone. I'll vow he stayed by and saw them con- 
sumed. He’s sly. Oh, a weazle ain’t to be compared 
with him! A fox would slink his tail between his 
legs and vanish if he saw Spider coming. I’ve been 
cogitating on it for five weeks, as patient as a hen 
on a sitting of eggs, why Treddle went off to Manches- 
ter, and I haven’t hatched an idea yet. I can’t make 
it out. It bothers me worse that the rule of three. 
It was shabby of Treddle to give me the go-by in 
that style. ButIam not to be scared out of my 
course by his deserting the ship. If he wants to 
take sides with a murderor,I must fight them both. 
But I didn’t think Thomas Treddle was a man to be 
bought. I’d said his price was too high for this 
*ere concern to secure him. 

“ Bother them all!’ exclaimed Peter, flinging 
down his shovel witha bang. ‘Is he to feather his 
nest as thick as down, and I to be left out in the 
cold? Since bribery and corruption’s the order of 
the day, supposing I look out for a portion of the 
pe ? Supposing I step up to Spiderby and say, 
* If you don’t want nothing said about that scene in 
the cellar, give me ten thousand pounds, and pay 
my passage to California ?’ 

“Supposing I go farther, seeing Effie’s so foolish, 
and say, ‘Give up your lady that you’re going to 
marry, and marry my sister. Take your choice be- 
tween her and a rope that will tighter than she 
will?’ He’d have to take her, and no mistake; then 
she'd be the banker’s wife—which she seems to have 
a hankering for—and would be about as happy as a 
hen trying to swim with a lot of swans. 

“Ha!” continued Peter, reflectively, ‘why 
shouldn’t I be better than my betters? I can flin 
down work this minute and play the gentleman al 
the rest of my life, if I’ve a mind to let that sly 
scoundrel shut up my mouth with a gold key.”’ 





_ The idea of playing gentleman tickled his fancy 
into a somewhat less gloomy aspect. 

_ “Pdcut as handsome a dash as an elephant on 
ice,” hecontinued. ‘No, Peter Cooper, there ain’t 
money enough here to tempt you to become Spider’s 
brother-in-law, or to stuff your mouth so you won’t 
tell the truth when the time comes—and that ain’t 
farahead neither. You’re almost to the end of your 
rope, whether you guesses it or not, Mr. Banker— 
murderer—Spiderby !” 

So saying, he went up to the first floor to sweep: 
out and dust, 

_As he was sweeping about the stove he noticed a 
piece of white paper fluttering inside the flue; he 
immediately remembered the burned documents, 
and, lifting out the iron plate, he secured the scrap, 
which had been carried upwards by a current of hot 
air and lodged under the Bea. It proved to be part 
of an envelope,. and on it was written an address, 
the most of which had been torn off, but on the re- 
maining portion Peter made out the name “ Brom- 
ley,’’ and the post-mark Manchester. 

“Ha!” he muttered, “ what’s that doing here ?’” 

He placed it carefully in his pocket, restored the 
stove to its position, and finished his sweeping. 
While the dust was settling he made another study 
of the torn envelope. 

“ Mr. Treddle’s letters don’t get no farther than 
this bank, that’s plain, I’d know his handwriting in 
a thousand—that’s his, and no mistake. He’s been 
writing to Mrs. Glaston’s sister, and old Spider he 
has all the letters sent here from the post-office. 
He’s so mighty kind, he sends Mrs. Glaston the 
mail every day—after he’s sorted it. Miss Bromn- 
ley may cry them black eyes of hers out of her 
ee face, and I’ll bet she won't get no love- 
etter from Thomas Treddle. It can’t be her 
Spiderby’s after!” 

It was natural that Peter should suspect this. 
Spiderby had been so cautious—feeling the dan- 
gerous ground on which he was treading—that no 
human being besides Mrs. Glaston and Katrine, 
except Effie Cooper, whose jealous eye had detected 
the truth, suspected that he was anything more 
than a family friend to the young widow. 

“Tl block his game in that direction,” said the 

rter, with a grim smile. “He shan’t creep in 
econ In them—not if I know it. Thank goodness, 
and the district school, I can make pon-marks when 
I’m hard pushed. Not that I ever took to writing 
as I did to sliding down hillin winter. I'd rather 
tackle a ten-acre field with a rusty plough than a 
sheet of oo with a steel pen; but I’ll write u 
letter to-night, if I have to sit up till cock-crow.”’ 

This was to be a day of adventures to Peter. 





After he had put all the things in tidy order he sat 
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down on the sunny door-step, quite warm and dry | 
just then, to guard the portals while waiting for the 





i wee ‘ss * ” l is V 
arrival of the book-keeper, and to “cogitate " Ais creeping into his brain. Onco there and it was like 
a lamp suddenly lighted in a dark apartment, 
making all things clear. In one gleam he beheld | asked: 


letter. ee ary: 
Presently he was interrupted in his meditations 


by a shadow falling on the steps, and, looking up, Suideree’s aol H 
. indivi " purpose from beginning to end. He 
he saw a queerly dressed individual, who imme : oe - 3 Swot aah sus. cules a tae seniaah 


“Have youa job of any sort to give a poor fel- ~~ uilding for support. Cold chills crept over 


diately accosted him : 


low ?”’ : j 
Peter stared at him with open mouth, without 
making the least reply. f 7 
“T say, can’t you give mesomething todo?” 
“Tain’t the master—did you suppose I was? 


man. 5 ‘i 

“ How shouldI know? You seem to be taking it 
easy.” 

“Well, it ain’t a hard place; that’s a fact. I 
don’t handle nothing here but the broom and the 
coal-scuttle.” i 

“ Well, well, I’m only an ignorant countryman. 
I’m not used to these big towns. [came to Burnley 
to get work; but I don’t find any, Whose wood is 
that ?” 2 . 

“That's a young lawyer’s who lives upstairs. 
Come to think, he asked me to saw it up for him. 
Now, if you need the job worse than I do you shall 
have it. Sawing and splitting all that will be worth 
five shillings.” st 

“T’m heartily obliged to you,” said the man; 
‘“‘ where can I get a saw ?” ; 

“T’ll get you mine directly. It’s in the cellar; 
but, you see, Lain’t expected to leave this front door 
till Mr. Smith arrives. I see his head coming round 
the corner this minute—his body will come in sight 
in the course of time. Yousee Smith’s gota long 


neck, and a habit of carrying his head poked for- |): 1 


wards like a gander. But he’s a good fellow—he 
will bear hol up to the light like a sound egg 
—which is more than ean be said of his betters.” 

Here the book-keeper arrived, nodded to Peter, 
and passed in. 

“He looks honest,” said the stranger. ‘‘ What 
did you mean by saying he was better than his 
betters ?”’ 

All this time the porter had been watching the 
man wih a covert scrutiny. As he asked this 
<juestion their eyes met, and Peter fairly jumped to 
his feet. 

““ What's the matter ?’’ queried the other; ‘‘ did 
you ever see me before? You look asif you were 
trying to make me out.” 

Peter wiped the perspiration from his face with 
dis red-silk handkerchief. 

* You do look uncommon like an acquaintance of 
mine,” he stammered, “‘ only he’s dead and gone, 
and that’s what affected meso. You see, you re- 
mind me of him very much. It’s touching to be 
reminded of dead friends,’ he continued, em- 
barrassed, for there was a strange, odd look, almost 
dike a mocking smile, in those eyes whose every 
glance so disconcerted him. 

“It’s very touching,’ responded the other, in a 
tone which the porter felt to be sneering, although 
he might not be able thus to express it. “ May I 
make free to ask how long your friend has been 
dead ?’ > 

“I took a liberty in calling him friend, stranger. 
He was one of this firm. You see the name, ‘ Glas- 
ton and Spiderby ’—well, sir, he was Mr. Glaston ; 
and a friend he was even to poor folks like me. He 
was as different from—from——” 

“ 'T’other partner ?” suggested the stranger. 

“ Yes—but why should | say thatto you? Mr. 
Spiderby’s a gentleman, I daresay—ahem! He 
treats me well enough. If you weren’t a stranger 
in these parts you wouldn’t ask questions about Mr. 
Glaston,’”’ continued Peter, feeling moved to gos- 
sip, he knew not why. “ Everybody in this county 
knows how he died.” 

“Tam a total stranger. How did he die?” 

“They say he committed suicide by drowning.” 

“What doyousay? Don’t you know for certain ?” 
, 7 the eyes of the two met in that curious 

ook. 

“‘ His body was fished up and buried,” answered 
the porter, evasively. 
_ “Indeed ?” exclaimed the man, apparently much 
interested. 

“ Yes, it was. Leastwise, Spiderby swore to it.’’ 

“I should have thought his wife would have been 
the person surest to recognize it.” 

“They wouldn’t let her see it. Oh, dear, no! he 
was a sight by the time they found him!” 

“* So she did not see him ?” 

“ Why, she was nigh enough killed without that! 
she’s the most broken-hearted young thing you ever 
see, sir. She never will recover, so they say.” 

“Look here, young man! a woman’s heart is made 
of putty. You can’t hurt it. I’ll bet you two to 
one this grieving widow will take up with her hus- 
band’s partner as soon as common decency will 


~ “With Spiderby ?” 


weaving his web ? 


: : that scene in the vaults of the bank. Rough, igno- 
returned the porter, still staring blankly at the| © follow as he was, Peter could not endure the 


“Tf that’s his name.” i 
Peter was silent for a full minute. The idea was 


im. 
Mrs. Glaston !—that angel from heaven ! 
Was it round about her the subtle spinner was 


He saw her fair, child-face floating in light over 


picture presented to him. 

‘That's worse than anything I ever thought of,” 

he groaned. 

“Dear me, twas only a guess of mine,” retorted 

the other, witha grim smile. “I make the bet on 
eneral 5 ae cas Buman nature is human nature, 

take i ” 


“T ought to thrash you for saying it, instead_of 
lending you my saw,” said Peter, reproach: 4 
“ But of course it’s because you don’t know the lady. 
If youhad ever seen her you'd take back your bet 
quicker than lightning.” 

“Oh, I daresay. Then there isn’t any talk about 
it in the town 2?” 

“T should think not, and Glaston only five months 


ead. 

“Qh—h. Well, I mustn’t keep on talking about 
people and things I know nothing of. If you'll be 
so kind as to get mo that saw I'll set to work.” 
Peter went in and returned with the saw. The 
fellow took it and began upon the 
wood. Peter lounged about steps watching 


“ He’s awkward at sawing wood,” was 
his mental  Bither he’s lazy, or he don’t 


understand his 

it up for him and let him have the money. "T'would 
be the cheapest way to get rid of him, for he’s 
spoiling the saw. Look here, fellow, I reckon your 
true profession is that of a dentist.” 

* How so?”’ asked the other, pausing in his task 
at this interruption. 

** Because you’re taking all the teeth out of my new 
saw neat as ever [ saw it done, and don’t use no 
laughing gas neither.” 

‘ ~ I’m sorry if I’ve hurt it,” said the stranger, rue- 
ally. 

“fT didn’t hear it make no complaint. But I 
tell you what I'll do. Have you had your break- 
fast ?” 

“ No.”’ 

“Well, you take this shilling and go over to the 
coffee-shop and get what you like. I'll advance it 
on the job, you see. When you get some hot vit- 
tles into = maybe you can run the machine a lit- 
tle less like a worm-fence.” 

‘The countryman took the money with a nod and 
crossed the street. 

Peter was quite certain he saw the water come in 
the stranger’s eyes, and he felt warm about the heart 
as one does who is conscious of a kind deed. He 
seized the saw and wielded it so vigorously that when 
the other emerged from the shop and came across 
the road the work was a third done. 

** You leave this job to me,”’ said Peter, handing 
him another shilling; “I don’t want my saw 
spoiled.”’ 

“ If you do the work, how shall I pay you for my 
breakfast ?”” 

* Oh, it’s all right.” 

** You were never cut out for a broker,” observed 
the countryman. 

“TI make poor work shaving my own chin, let 
alone shaving other people's notes,” laughed Peter. 
“You don’t seem to take kindly to the razor 
neither,” observing his com panion’s unkempt beard. 

** It’s warm in winter. ho’s that coming along 
the pavement? Give me the saw, please do. I must 
be at work.” 

“That's Spiderby. Never mind. He’s too proud 
to notice us. He’ll think you are some chum of 
mine.” 

The stranger wrenched the saw from Peter’s 
grasp, and, turning his back towards the pavement, 
went vigorously to work. 

As Spiderby came up he paused and looked ear- 
nestly at him, but the man kept his face turned, 

pretending to be very busy. However, Spiderby re- 
cugnized him as the same vagrant who had frightened 
Katrine Bromley the previous evening and had 
given him such a shock. He turned perfectly white 
now as he found the impudent intruder engaged in 
front of his premises. 

He wanted to order him off, but he found himself 
tongue-tied. He desired the man to look round, 
that he might see his face by daylight, yet not for 
the world would he have asked him to do so. 





When Peter followed shortly after, to ask if it 
were time to go for the morning mail, the banker 
in a hesitating, embarrassed manner, different from 
his usual smvoth coldness, called him back, after 
once letting him go, and with his eyes on the floor 


“* Who is that vagrant out there ?”’ 

“T don’t know his name, I’m sure, sir. He asked 
fora job, and I gave him the wood. Is there any. 
thing wrong about that ?’’ 

“T don't know that there is—only about premise, 
like ours we can’t be too careful whom we employ. 

For instance, that fellow may be a professionaj 

burglar from London. He affects to be a country. 
man, when any one can see he isn’t that. Does he 
strike you as a person from the country, Peter ?” 

“ His clothes are rural enough, sir—as rural as the 
wool on a sheep’s back. But he certainly does talk 
rather fine, now that I notice it, sir.’’ 

“ Oh, he can get clothes in which to disguise him. 
self—that’s a common ruse. You saw how ho kept 
his face away from me? That same fellow begged 
a supper at Mrs. Glaston’s last night. We must 
look out for him. He has some object. And, Peter, 
oe detect—a r bl + 


The black = were fixed on his face keenly 
enough now, ‘Che porter knew in an instant who 
the banker meant; he had recognized a flitting, 
ooking likeness to another in this man—a likeness 
at one moment showing itself with startling vivid. 
ness to disappear the next, leaving the observer 
btful. Peter knew, but he would 
not too quickly y his knowledge. 
“ He certainly does remind me of somebody I’ve 
known, but I can’t for the life of mo say who. Two 
or three Iwas certain I knew him, and was 
going to his name; but I forgot it after all.” 
“Ten to one 4% a false one. Peter, I'll tell 





to—to some- 


you who he looks It is Mr. Glaston whom he 
reminds me of.” 

“That's so!” responded the porter, slapping his 
thigh. “ You're as right as ever, Mr. Spiderby. It’s 


“Not particularly astonishing, Peter. Mr. Glas. 
fom, like all other men, must have had relatives 
S$6Me. poor ones, or mean ones, of whom he was 
ashamed. This is one of his shabby relations. 
I’m sure of it. The fellow has heard of his death 
and has come sneaking about to pick up what in- 
formation he can. As there are no children ho 
wishes to learn if there is a will. Doubtless he sup- 
poses that Mr. Glaston died with a fine property, 
and he has come to demand a share. When he 
finds that there is nothing left he will take himself 
off. That explains,” went on the banker, with a 
sigh of relief, ‘“‘ his resemblance to Glaston and his 
impudence at Mrs. Glaston’s house last evening. 
Doubtless had he got sight of the lady he would 
have avowed himself, and set forth his claims, what- 
ever they may be. i am glad I drove him away. 
Mrs. Glaston must not be annoyed bysuch intruders. 
Now he hangs about the to worm out of you 
and others such information as he can before mak- 
ing himself known tome. I daresay he asked you 
questions which an o' poor farmer would not 
have asked—eh, Peter ?” 

Peter was conscious that such questions had been 
asked. Still he had rather fancied the vagrant, and 
he did not care how much his employer was annoyed 
with him, so he answered, eandlaeaty: 

“ He wasn’t no way impertinent, sir; and, if he 
had been, I know how to keep my tongue siill. I 
don’t let out the affairs of the bank to every beggar 
that needs a breakfast, sir.’’ 

“T know you are steady and faithful, Peter. I 
believe you are true to the interests of the bank. I 
would like to feel that you were a friend, Peter, [ 
have so much interest in you and your family.” 

The banker looked at him inquiringly, with a keen, 
searching glance, eager indeed to read somo sign 
of loyalty in the face or voice of this poor porter, 
whom, more than any other human being, he feared 

and doubted, 

Peter's face flushed a deep crimson. It was only 
by a violent effort that he restrained himself from 
saying certain words which trembled on his 
tongue ; but he felt that his own safety, even life, 
depended on the concealment of his knowledge and 
his purpose. 

“ Honest and steady I am, sir; but, as to friond- 
ship, tiemen don’t usually bargain for that 
when they hire their underlings, sir.” 

‘* Of course—of course. But you’ve been with me & 
long time, Peter. I don’t feel towards you as if you 
belonged to the ordinary run ofmen. You started 
with us when the firm began business. I'd like to 
have Ay stay on with us always as far as I am con- 
cerned. But in your own interest I have often thought 
of offering you the capital to set up some smali busi- 
ness of yourown. A man can’t get rich on wages; 
but he may become so in a small, thriving, stea 
business of his own, especially when he starts with- 








allow them.” 


After a brief hesitation he turned and entered the 
bank. 


oui going into debt. You are shrewd enough toget 
along very well for yourself; you can write aud 
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keepaccounts. Your mother, too, would like some- 
thing to do. Saprosing she sells off here, and’ re- 
turns to the town? she will take a small shop 
there I will engage to fill it with fancy goods en- 
tirely at my own expense, and Effie ean be sales- 
woman, That will be easier and more agreeable fér 
her than sewing at Madame Daumont’s. Then you 
may choose any: small business which suits your 
tasto, and I will start.yon init. It is a chance for 
all three of you.” $ 

“ Why should you bo so free with us, Mr. Spider- 
by? I don’t see why you should waste your mone: 
on folks like us. I’ve made observations with bo 
eyes ever since I got out of my cradle, and I never 
before saw & gentleman giving away his money 
without a consideration.’” 

Again they looked each other through, man and 

employer. : 

“Nonsense,” said Spiderby, laughing lightly; 
“T’vye had my consideration in faithful service. Be- 
sides, my conscience "—‘tOh, Heaven!” groaned 
Peter—“ has never been quite easy about your 
sister. I knew I did wrong there. And the most 
painful thing about it is this: She seems still 
to beattaehed to me. She is losing her fine health 
and spirits. Infact, she is fond of me. I expect to 
marry another woman, and it grieves me, makes 
me uneasy, to think and see that Effie feels as she 
does. I put it toyour good judgment, Peter, if the 
best thing to be done for her isnot to take heraway 
from this place. Amid new scenes, and pleasantly 
situated, she would soon forget Burnley.and her little 
romance here. She would be courted and admired by 
well-to-do young men, and doubtless soon would 
marry. Itis.on Effie’s account chiefly that I have 
been urged to consider this, and make you the offer. 
Think it over through the day, consult your mother 
to-night, and tell me to-morrow what you think of it, 
Peter. Don’t be influenced too much by Effie, for it 
isnot improbable that she may object to the change. 
You are'so fond of horses, Peter—what do you say to 
a nice cab or two? But it’s half an hour past mail 
time. Go to the post-office, and when you retarn 
do something to get rid of that fellow out there.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the porter, and went off with the 
little bag into which it was the custom of the clerk 
at the office to deposit and lock the mail matter. 

“T can’t tell whether I’ve made any impression 
or not,” mused Spiderby. 

Uneasy, miserable, discontented as he now was at 
all times, he could not remain in his reom with the 
conscieusness of that stranger's presence in front of 
the building. He went out into the business toon 
and reconnoitred the street from the windows. ‘i’he 
man was haggling away at the wood, apparently 
with no eyes for anything else. A 

“The resemblance is strong,’ murmured the 
banker, with a shiver. ‘“‘ Great Heaven! how he 
startled me last night. I’ve a mind to call him in 
aud have it out with him at once. He must be a 
poor relation, trying to find out about the property. 
When he learns that there is nothing even for the 
widow he will clear out. I will state the case to him 
pretty plainly.” 

Nevertheless he could not make. up his mind. 
Even to this vagabond he did not.like to talkabout 
Harry Glaston’s affairs. If it should become neces- 
sary, he would do it; meantime he would try to 
find out something about him without cirect ques- 
tioning. 

It made him feel sick and strange. to meet that 
fellow’s eyes, for they were dark-blue and bright 
like Harry’s; and, although they were not laughing 
and clear like his, but ugly, threatening, unreadable 
eyes, they were enough like his late partner’s to 
arouse some vivid memories of a certain look 
< anger and surprise which Harry had once given 

im. 


No, he could not call him in just then; he would 
Wait and watch. 

Peter returned with the letters while Spiderby 
was considering the matter. 

Spiderby took the bag into his private room and 
sorted its contents. There were letters for himself 
and the new cashier, papers for himself, a letter and 
some papers for Mrs, Glaston. 

It had been customary when Glaston was alive to 

have all letters brought to the bank, and poor Mrs. 
Glaston had never thought to order it differently 
since, Indeed, she had taken it as a favour that 
Spiderby always sent his porter so promptly to her 
house when anything came for her. 
_ Expecting to do this errand soon, Peter lingered 
in the outer room near the cashier’sdesk. ‘The cur- 
tain was drawn back from the little square window 
opening into the banker’s room, and he kept watch 
through that while apparently engaged looking over 
the morning paper. 

He saw Spiderby examine the envelope of a letter 
and place it, unopened, in his breast-pocket. The 
large, round hand, even at that distance, proclaimed 
it ‘Lreddle’s writing, and the porter did not believe 
it was addressed to the ono who had pocketed 


Soon after Spiderby called him in. 











“Take these to Mrs. Glaston. It’s hardly worth 
while sending, but as you are idle at present you 
may as well go now.” 

* Yes, sir.’ 

When Peter gob well away from the bank he 
examined the superseription of the solitary letter 
in his little package. 

“ Tt’s only a.note from them relatives in London,” 
he muttered, dissatisfied. “There ain’t nothing 
here that will brighten Miss Bromley’s eyes. I’ve 
as good a mind as ever I had to eat to put a flea in 
her ear about where her letters goes to. It’s too 
abominable to be stood.” 

He thought so still more keenly when, just as he 
had his hand on the bell, the door opened and Miss 
Bromley appeared stretching out her pretty hand 
so eagerly. He knew that she had been watching 
for him at the window. This was not the first 
morning by many that she had met him at the door 
flushed with anticipation. And every day she had 
sutiled so brightly and said “ Thank you” so sweetly 
—now her smile was a sort of quivering, make-be- 
lieve one, and her voice was so very sad when she 
said “‘ Nothing for me!” every morning. 

On this particular occasion Peter observed that 
her eyelids were red as if she had been crying; she 
looked at the solitary missive for Mrs. Glaston, and 
the tears ran over, though she said nothing. 

The porter felt intolerably sorry for her. He just 
began to understand the case—from whom Miss 
Bromley expected letters and why those letters 
never came. He felt savage enouyh to take a cer- 
tain gentleman by the neck and shake him. He 
could not go away without saying something to 
cheer the young lady. Yet he did not know what 
sentiments she might entertain towards Mr. Spider- 
by; for all he knew she might be one of his firm 
friends and admirers, 

** You've been expecting to hear from Manchester, 
hain’t you?’ he asked, awkwardly, 

Katrine looked af him in wouder, blushing a 
little too. 

*'Lhere’s a. break in the line somewhere, I won’t 
say where. Letters that’s writ, and sealed, and 
had the stamp put onall right, don’t always arrive. 
Now, if you could have your own letters sent direct 
you'd get them oftener, [ daresay. But don’t say I 
said so—there ’’—and the porter hurried away, leav- 
ing Katrine looking after him with a puzzled expres- 
sion which gradually changed to one of incredulity, 
and from that to conviction. 

“He gave me that hint for some purpose,” she 
thought as she went in. “I fully believe Spider- 
by capable of it, if I could only see any object 
in it. Oh, Thomas, how happy I am!” and she 
began to laugh and ery together. 

it was invomprehensible what had made her 


happy. 
(To be continued.) 





JAPANESE STUDENTS IN Lonpon.—It is said 
that about fifty Japanese are now pursuing their 
studies in London. Someare studying international 
law, and other's medicine or equally dillicult branches 
of science. The extraordinary aptitude for the ac- 
quisition of knowledge which many of these young 
men display renders the task of teaching them a 
pleasure to the Professors of University Cullege, 
while their personal conduct commands general 
respect. 

BreerHoOveN CENTENARY FaestivaL.—At the 
celebration of the Beethoven Centenary Festival at 
Bonn, when the Missa Solennis and the Symphony 
is C Minor were performed, the Daily News says 
that the mass was given with fine effect by the 
combined orchestra and chorus of nearly five hun- 
dred performers, and th: four solo singers, Madame 
Alvensleben, dame Joachim, Herr Vogel, and 
Herr Schulze. The hall was completely filled, and 
among the musical celebrities present were Sir W. 
Sterndale Bennett, Mr. Charles Hallé, Herren Joa- 
chim, Gade, and Reinecke. The town was filled to 
overfiowing, and the principal hotels and streets 
were decorated. The correspondent states that the 
celebration succeeded beyond all expectation. 

THe CAMBRIDGE EXAMINATION FoR Women. 
—The class list for the recent Cambridge examina- 
tion for women has been issued for private circula- 
tion only. After this year it will be in the power 
of the syndicate to publish the list and the names 
of candidates. One hundred and twenty-seven can- 
didates entered, as against 84 in 1870 and 36 in 
1869; when the examination was instituted. The 
numiber of candidates actually examined was 107, 
and of these 37 failed to satisfy the examiners. 
Last year the failures were 21 ont of 72. The pro- 
portion of success in the compulsory subjects is 
less this year than last, but in all other subjects it 
is greater. The “languages”’ group attracted many 
candidates, and several were very successful. One 
lady obtained especial marks of distinction in Latin, 
French, and German. In mathematics and in moral 
sciences candidates have for the first time earned 
a place in the honour class. Five gratuities of 5. 





each have been awarded to persons engaged in 
tuition or in preparing for that profession, and 
exhibitions of 34/., 20/., and 192 have also been 
awarded. The same gratuities and moro exhibitions 
are promised for next year, when the examination 
is to be held in the third weok of June, 





LIFE’S SHADOWS. 
———. 
CHAPTER XV. 

Captain Hotm made his way back through the 
wild storm and darkness, after his night visit to 
Mrs. Kiggs at the “ Pig and Thistle,” to the little vil- 
lage inn at Heathmore where he had engaged a 
room and stabled his hired horse at an earlier hour. 
He aroused a night-porter and gained admittance to 
the house, retiring to hisown room. But he did not 
go to bed. During the few hours that elapsed be- 
fore the daybreak he crouched before his fire, or paced 
his room, muttering and plotting darkly, his soul 
tossed with terrible emotions of anger, hatred, 
baffled schemes, and longings for revenge. 

The next morning, after an early breakfast, he 
drove back in his dog-cart toExeter. Delivering up 
his equipage at the stable from which he had hired 
it, he sought a bookseller’s shop in a principal street, 
and demanded of the polite shopman a recent copy 
of Walford’s “ County Families.” ‘lhe book was iu 
stock and was brought to him. 

As had been said, or intimated, Captain Holm 
knew nothing of the second marriage of his divorced 
young wife. He had heard, many years before, of 
her residence in Italy, but, owing to his wandering 
life, had had no news of her movements or where- 
abouts since, 

‘'herefore he turned over the léaves of the manual 
with un eager and unsteady hand, averting his face 
from the shopman, who was presently called away to 
attend upon a lady. 

For the first time in all those years that had passed 
since he had seen her, the fear assailed him that 
Ignatia might be-dead. ‘The perspiration started to 
his brows, a mist swam before his sight, aud his breath 
came gaspingly between his parted lips, 

Recovering himself after a little while, he turned to 
the “ Dictionary of the Landed Commoners,” and 
found the name he sought. He fairly devoured the 
inscription, which ran as follows :— 

“ReprutTu, George Powlet, Second son of 
Thomas Redruth, E<q., b. 1805; s. 1850; m. 1829 
Ignatia, dau. of M, Harold, Esq, (whom see) ; ed. at 
Eton and Ch.Ch. Oxford; Kedruth Wold, Lin- 
oer 3; The Larches, Middlesex; Delgrave Sq., 
8. W. 

“ Heir, his daughter Ignatia, b. 1830; m. 1st 1846 
Captain Digby Holm ;m, 2nd 1855 Autony, 9th Mar- 
quis of Thornhurst (whom see).”’ 

A strange, inarticulate sound, like the subdued 
roar of a dangerous and furious wild beast, escaped 
feom the lips of Digby Holm as he read that second 
paragraph. In the noise of the entrance of a party 
of gentlemen the sound was unheard save by his 
own ears. He clenched his fist unconsciously, and 
glared.at the page as he muttered, under his breath: 

* Married! f half expected it, yet the blow is 
none the less terrible! Married? She has put be- 
tween us an insurmountable barrier. Despite my 
hopes, I cau never force her to Lecome again my 
wife on the plea of saving her child. Married? Ah, 
I am an outcast indeed. I love her still. 1 love her 
as only I can love, and I will not recognize that de- 
cree of divorce. Despite the law’s decree I still 
claim that woman as wife.” 

He looked around him with a demoniac glare, as ii 
he. would do battle with any one who should gainsay 
his claims upon his divorced wife. 

For some moments he stoodasif paralyzed. Then, 
with a ghastly face, he turned to the front of the 
volume and examined the portion devoted to the 
peerage. He found the name of Thornhurst, and 
studied the titles and pedigree of Antony, ninth mar- 
quis, and the record of his lordship’s marriage to 
lgnatia Redruth. A spasm of jealous fury seized 
him as he read a second paragraph to the following 
effect: 

“ Heir, his son Antony Redruth, b, 1856.” 

“His son!” breathed the returned wanderer, hol- 
lowly. “His son! Andhersalso! It is more than 
I can bear.” 

The book fell from his nerveless hands upon the 
counter. He turned and made his way vut of the 
shop with the step of a drunken man. 

“T have returned after fourteen years of absence,” 
he muttered as he proceeded down the street, his 
head drooping to his breast, “to find myseli—what I 
am! Cast off by my family, forgotten by the woman 
who was my wife, whom I love more than ever, 
baulked in my schemes, there doesnotstand on English 
svil to-day @ man more utterly miserable than I. ‘he 
woman wiso used to smile with joy at my coming, who 
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blashed when I caressed her, who was my wife, is now 
the wife of another man, the mother of that man's 
children, But, wife and marchioness though she be, 
she belongs to me still. By Heaven! I will not re- 
cognize as binding that decree of divorce. I will see 
her, and——Bat first to find the child—to know if 
she has the child with her.” 

He proceeded to the railway station and took the 
first train for London. He arrived in town near the 
close of the short December afternoon. A heavy 
fog prevailed, the mud was thick in the streets, and 
a mist of rain was falling. A scene more sombre, 
more comfortless, more utterly dreary could not be 
imagined. Omnibuses were ¢rowded; cabs were 
plodding as slowly as drays; the slippery streets 
were nearly deserted of foot-passengers. ‘The street 
lamps were already lighted, but their pale, watery 
glow was like the glimmer of fire-flies, and was 
scarcely perceptible beyond the distance of a few 
yards. 

Captain Holm, drawing his cloak around him and 
putting up an umbrella bought at a street corner, 
strode on in the gloom in a savage humour, muttering 
to himself: 

“I wonder if Ignatia is at Belgrave Square; but 
of course she is not at this season. I suppose my lord 
the marqnis hants at his seat in Yorkshire, and comes 
to London to take his seat in the House of Lords. 
And my lady the marchioness is no doubt a belle and 
a beauty,” and he sneered, ‘She's only four-and- 
thirty, in her very prime. I wonder what my lord 
will say when he learns that his wife, the mother of 
his heir, is the wife of two husbands, as I might 
justly call her ?”’ 

He laughed mockingly as he pursued his journey 
to Belgrave Square. He had some difficulty in the 
fog and mist in discovering Redruth House, but he 
found it at last. It was unlighted, and looked a grim 
though stately pile. He mounted the steps, and plied 
the knocker vigorously. In due course of time aa old 
man, whose appearance proclaimed him a servant, 
opened the door, lamp in hand, and peered out at 
the visitor. 

“Is Lady Thornhurst at home?” demanded Cap- 
tain Holm, in his most imperious manner. 

“ Yes, sir—at Thornhurst,” was the unsatisfactory 
response as the worthy old servant surveyed the 
dripping guest, aud mentally determined—judging 


from Holm’s ghastly face and unsteady, reckless 
manner—that the visitor was some broken-down 
gentleman who had heard of her ladyship’s well- 
known benevolence and had come to solicit aid. 

“At Thornhurst, eh?” muttered Holm, irresolutely. 
“ Tell me, fellow, has Lady Thornhurst a daughter?” 


he added, eagerly. “A young lady by this time, I 
suppose; a child of her ladyship’s first husband ?” 

‘The eagerness and the sinister glitter of Holm’s 
eyes impressed the old servant unpleasantly. Holm’s 
brusqueness and peremptoriness also displeased him. 

** 1 know nothing of her ladyship’s private affairs,” 
he said, haughtily; “and if 1 did I should not talk 
of them with an entire stranger. Good evening, sir.” 

He closed the door abruptly, and Holm heard him 
secure the chains on its inner side. 

‘The returned wanderer stood upon the stone steps 
in the rain, angered and disgusted, muttering impre- 
cations upon the servant, upon Lady Thornhurst, and 
upon Mrs. Kiggs, whose greed for money had brought 
him to his preseut unpleasant position. 

“If she had kept the child as she ought to have 
done, I should have had none of this trouble,” he 
muttered. “As it is I am booked for Yorkshire, 
that’s certain. I'll set out by the earliest morniog 
train. Now for an hotel.” 

He put up his reeking umbrella and moved down 
again into the mist and darkness, He went toa quiet 
hotel just out of Piccadilly, and secured a room for 
the night. The next morning, at nine o'clock, he 
left London for Yorkshire. 

He alighted at Cottingham, and, having inquired 
his way to ‘Thornhurst, set out to complete his jour- 
ney on foot. ‘The air was keen and culd and damp, 
blowing roughly in from the sea. The sky had a 
dull, gray, wiutry look, and a faint mist still pre- 
vailed. ‘lhe traveller had a long walk over muddy 
roads before him, but, animated as he was by long- 
ings for vengeance upon one whom he had terribly 
wronged, but who had never wronged him, he 
pressed forward without thinking of fatigue. 

It was fouro’clock, and the short winter afternoon 
had nearly closed when Holm came in sight of the 
Thornburst woods. They were separated from the 
highway by a tall stone wall surmounted with irun 
pickets, aud bordered the road on either side. Their 
shadows made a sudden and deep twilight on the 
road over which the wauderer trudged heavily. be- 
fore the great double iron gates giving ingress to the 
waggons of the woodmen he paused once to stady 
the ‘Thornhurst crest emblazoned upon the gate, thea 
he passed on, his heart full of envy aud hatred. 

The woo ls of Thornhurst extended for a full mile 





upon both sides of the road. By the time that mile 
had been traversed, and Holm had come out upon a 
full and glorious view of the sea, the dusk was fall- 
ing grayly and grimly. 

The home grounds of Thornhurst, stretching 
widely to the sea, and including a picturesque strip 
of beach a couple of miles in length, lay now at 
Holm’s right hand. A tall iron fence divided the 
grounds from the common road. There was no one 
near to witness his movement, and Holm approached 
the fence, and, pressing his face close against the 
iron bars, peered within with a pair of hungry, 
gleaming eyes. 

Even in the gathering gray of the wintry twilight 
he could see the broad expanse of velvety, uudulat- 
ing lawn, dotted with clumps of stately trees, enclosed 
by the woods on the western side, whilst to the south- 
ward appeared erchards, grazing lands, and a marble 
quarry, of whose great value and extent he had heard 
at Cottingham, and he now surmised its location, and 
a pleasant sheltered bay lay tothe eastward, in which 
a yacht, now scarcely visible, was anchored. 

The house was a grand old dwelling, built of free- 
stone, of which also there was a quarry on the vast 
estate. The building was flanked by towers, and was 
at ounce stately and picturesque. 

Holm studied the details of this home until the 
shadows of eveniug iuterposed between him and it 
like a gray and misty veil. ‘'hen rousing himself with 
a sigh, he moved on down the road. A farther walk 
of half a mile brought him to the pretty stone lodge 
and the great gates that opened upon the home 
avenue. 

He knocked at the door of the lodge, and a young 
woman with rosy cheeks opened it to him, politely in- 
viting him to enter, He obeyed, finding himself ina 
cozy little living-room, as neat as hands could make 
it. The young lodge mistress placed a chair for him 
near the corner of her hearth, above which the con- 
tents of a dinner pot were boiling and sending fortha 
savoury odour, 

“‘ Did you wish to see my husband, sir?” the young 
woman inquired as she continued her task of laying 
the cloth for the evening meal. “He is one of the 
gardeners, and is not in yet. I am expecting him 
every moment.” 

“1 do not wish to see him, my good woman,” re- 
turned Holm, with anair of patronage. “I am on 
my way to Thornhurst. Iam an old friend of her 
ladyship,” and he smiled grimly. “I am not expected, 
I daresay, and no doubt my arrival will make a 
sensation in the house. I have not seen her ladyship 
since she was a widow. Shwe was a widow, was she 
not ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” said the lodge mistress, slightly 
wondering. 

“Is she as beautiful as ever?” inquired Holm, care- 
lessly, drying his cloak. 

“She is the most beautiful lady in Yorkshire,” 
exclaimed the young woman, with enthusiasm. “ And 
when she goes np to London in the season the court 
papers all speak of her as ‘the beautiful Lady Thorn- 
hurst.’ My lord just worships her. ‘He loves the 
very ground she walks on,” 

Holm averted his face to hide a scowl. 

“Tam a relative of Lady Thornhurst’s first hus- 
band,” he said, presently. “In the old days I used 
to know her well. I was not positive about Captain 
Holm’s death. In truth, I have lost sight of my 
friends for several years, during which I have been 
abroad. I have but just returned to my native 
country, and my first impulse is to seek out my old 
friends,” 

As some remnant of his former beauty still clung 
to him, so something of his old fascination of man- 
ucr and gentlemanliness was still apparent in the 
deportment of Captain Holm. The lodge-keeper did 
not doubt his assertions, and felt called upon to an- 
swer his inquiries with the utmost respect. 

“I suppose her ladyship is very happy with her 
second husband ?” continued Holm, after a pause. 

“She ought to be, sir. My lord adores her. They 
aré the happiest couple, 1 do think, in the East 
Riding,” declared the young woman, still busy at her 
work. “ The lords of Thornhurst have been always 
noted for their jealousy, but my lord never shows a 
trace of it, and well he need not, for a nobler, truer 
lady than iis never lived.” 

“How many children have they ?’’ asked Holm, 
hoarsely. 

“Two—both boys. The elder, Lord Redruth, is 
fair, like all the Thornhursts; the younger, Lord 
Cecil, is dark, like the Redruths. oth are noble 
boys, and their father is prouder of them than a 
king.” 

“Lady Thornhurst had a daughter by her first 
marriage,” said Holm, looking into the fire. “Is she 
at Thorahurst ?” 

The lodge-keeper stared. 

“TI think you must be mistaken, sir,” she ex- 
claimed, “I never heard of any such daughter. Ii 





ey, 


there was one, she must have died before her lady- 
ship’s marriage. No daughter of Lady Thornhurst 
has ever been seen at Thornhurst. I’ve been all my 
life on the estate, and when my lady first came here 
a ey I became her maid. I held that situation 
till I married, and my lord made Thomas and mo 
lodge-keepers.” 

“Perhaps the child is dead,” said Captain Holm, 
“T think it very likely. I will go on to the house 
and see her ladyship. Iam in haste to witness her 
surprise.” 

The young woman ushered him into the home 
grounds, and, raising his hat to her politely, Captain 
Holm walked slowly up the wide avenue towards the 
house. At every step the wind shook down upon 
him a shower of rain from the wet trees, and his feet 
made a dreary sound on the soaking gravel, but he 
stalked on grimly, like some shadow of evil, paying 
no heed to wind or wet. 

“ The child is not here then,” -he muttered. “So 
much the better. The old woman was right—tho 
man who took little Tessa away was a genuine 
clerk, who wanted her for a household drudge. Sho 
las been ill-treated, half clad, half starved. She is 
ignorant, coarse, and low-minded to-day, if she lives, 
and of course she does. The Redruths and tho 
Holms have constitutions like that of Great Britain. 
They never die, one might almost say. I’m not sorry 
the girl is what she is. My !ady would not care to 
acknowledge her. By Jove! I should like to lead 
that girl, barefooted, ragged, and unconibed, into 
the presence of Lady Thornhurst upon the occasion 
of some grand dinner-party, and exclaim, ‘Madam, 
receive your Jong-lost child!" What would she say? 
What would my jealous Lord of Thornhurst say? 
Ha! ha! It would be theatrical—stupendous! ['l| 
find the girl. I'll go back to town to-morrow. But, 
meanwhile, I'll take a peep at my wife—ay, Lord 
Thornhurst,” he hissed, ‘‘my wife, spite of you and 
the law, and Heaven itself!” . 

He quickened his steps, shaking his fist in the 
darkness toward the dwelling, after a- menacing 
fashion. 

Presently he came into a full view of the lower 
rooms of the house, The eastern part, comprising 
the grand state drawing-rooms aud apartments used 
for company, was dark and silent. Nut ao light 
gleamed from its shuttered windows. 

The western part, looking toward the sea, con- 
tained the most pleasant rooms of the house. The 
windows were unshuttered, and lights glowed from 
the family parlours. Holm diverted his course from 
the avenue, creeping over the grass, and endeavour- 
ing to peep jn at the windows without being him- 
self seen. 

Ensconcing himself in tho shadow of a bronze 
pedestal surmounted by a marble ura filled with 
growing plants, such as could endure the cold of 
winter, and drawing his cloak closer about him, 
Captain Holm managed to obtain a view of the in- 
terior of the double parlours. 

They were large and lofty, fitted up luxuriously 
and with the most exquisite taste. The walls were 
of white, delicately tinted to relieve them of glare, 
and edged at their junction with the ceiling with o 
gilded cornice. They wero plentifully hung with 
choice pictures framed in gilt. The floors were 
carpeted with crimson velvet, and the two large 
rooms were divided by crimson silk curtains looped 
up with gold cords and tassels. Holm could see 
one large grate-fire burning, and he saw another 
glowing fire in the inner room, reflected in a tall, 
gilt-framed mirror. 

Before the fire in the outer room two luxurious 


fauteuils were drawn up. A round table near was 


littered with books, newspapers, a portfolio of en- 
gravings, and sundry boxes of boyish games. 

“ Everything that heart can wish,” muttered Hoim, 
bitterly. “And I am an outcast from home, friends, 
and luxury. Who knows what I might not have 
been if Ignatia had forgiven me and clung to me? 
I think I would have been true to her. Heavens! 
how beautiful she was the last—the next to the last 
—time I saw her! I wonder if she is as beautiful 
ow! I'll warrant not.” 

Leaving the shadow of urn and pedestal, he walked 
over the wet grass, passing round the western side 
of the honse. ‘This side was ablaze with light, whose 
glimmer might be seen from the sea. 

Holm crept past the two parlours, a library and 
other rooms, and came upon a long, domed conser- 
vatory. Here again he paused. 

The glass house appeared to connect with a morn- 
ing-room and dining-room, and had a garden door, 
which was ajar. 

Holm crept up the steps and looked in upon 4 
scene of beauty—a very bower of fragrance, whose 
extent amazed him. 

Clusters of white porcelain lilies spraug from 
various points along the glass walls, and from the 
Learts of the lilies leaped the red flame, whose meliow 
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radiance filled the conservatory. Avenues of palms, 
of oranges, of lemons, and of spicy-blossomed trees, 
stretched down the narrow aisles, the plumed tops 
of the palms brushing the glass dome. Flowers in 
pots sunk into beds cavered with moss and breathing 
of every clime lined the sides of the room. 

In the centre of the conservatory was a marble 
fountain—a water nymph throwing the crystal fluid 
into a wide marble basin, upon which aquatic plants 
floated. ‘The sides of the great basin were wreathed 
and festooned with blossoming vines. 

In various nooks throughout the room were 
scattered rnstic chairs. Around the fountain were 
circular sofas, or divans, of rustic pattern and mate- 


rial. 

“A very Eden!” muttered the sinister intruder. 
“ And I am the serpent which will destroy this para- 
dise. What was it the woman at the lodge said? 
The Thornhursts are a jealous race? Well, well, 
we'll see if the present Lord of Thornharst is supe- 
rior to the follies of his family. We'll see if he can 
be jealous too. Ah, this is an Eden indeed,” and 
he drew @ long breath, inhaling the intoxicating fra- 
grance so strange to him. “And, as I said, [ am 
the serpent. And—yes—by Heaven!—yes—as I 
live, here comes my Eve, whom I intend to destroy.” 

He shrank back in the gloom upon the door-step, 
ina sudden and uncontrollable agitation, as the rustle 
of @ woman's silken garments approaching the con- 
servatory came to his ears. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Captain Hoim had scarcely slunk out of sight 
outside the open door when the owner of the silken 
robe, whose rustling he had heard swept into the 
conservatory from the lighted morning-room beyond. 

His presentiment had been correct. The new comer 
was she who had been his wife, whom the law had 
freed from him, who was now a wife of a peer of the 
realm—Lady Thornhurst. 

She swept down the perfumed aisles, and came to 
a halt at last at no great distance from the garden 
door and the spy lurking in the darkness outside it. 
She bent over a long jardinigre, and, eschewing the 
royal exotics aboundiug on every side in a wanton 
luxuriance, bent to pluck a bouquet of sweet-scented 
violets—Lord Thornhurst’s favourite flower, a bunch 
of which she was in the habit of gathering for him 
daily with her own hands. 

Holm bent softly forward, and peered in at her 
with a wolfish glare. A blossoming oleander tree 
interposed between him and her, screening him from 
her view, should she chance to turn her eyes in his 
direction, But he could see her distinctly, 

Fourteen years had passed since they had looked 
upon each other. And this was their meeting after 
all those years. ‘I'he outcast, as he had well called 
himself, studied her face greedily, a strange pang 
vending his soul. 

Time had touched Ignatia Thornhurst but to 
glorify. Her figure had grown stately, and had 
rounded into magnificent proportions. She had lost 
her girlish slenderness, but had not grown stout. 
She was of a grand and noble presence, and carried 
herself with a gracious dignity that well expressed 
her character. 

Her face had lost none of its early delicate bloom, 
but it had gained a depth of character, a nobleness, a 
rare sweetness that indicated years of culture, of 
travel, uf ennobling thought, of happiness pure and 
undefiled. Her dark complexion retained its former 
clearness; her black eyes had more than their former 
lustre and magnificence; aud her countenance was 
more than ever splendidly handsome. No other ad- 
jective so well describes her superb and glowing 
veauty. She was in her golden, glorious prime, and 
far more beautiful than even in the days when Holm 
had last seen her. 

‘Lhe spy clutched the door-post with one hand; the 
other he put to his heart as if to still a sudden con- 
vulsion there. The wollish glare in his eyes 
deepened. His breath came quick and hot between 
his parting lips. 

Not a detail of her appearance escaped him. He 
even noticed that she wore a trained dress of rich 
biack silk, with frills of costly lace about the white 
turoat, and hanging from her elbows after a fashion 
seen in old pictures, displaying her rounded arms, 
eu which gleamed bracelets of blood-red rubies 
of great beauty and value. She wore also a neck- 
lace of rubies. In her hair, and half hidden in 
the lace upon her bosom, were sprays of red fuchsias. 

Holm, watching her from his covert, knew that she 
had found in her second marriage a happiness she 
could never have known with him. 

It might be doubted if a happier woman could be 
found in England than the beautiful Marchioness of 
Thorahurst. 

_ Hersecond marriage had brought to her a supreme 
Joy and content. She had never ceased to mourn for 
4er young daughter, so cruelly taken from her, aud 








the thought of that child made for her many sad 
hours even now. But in all other respects her life 


“ Well, madam,” said Captain Holm, in a voice of 


concentrated rage and bitterness. “It is thus we 


was blessed. Her father still livedat Redruth Wold, | meet again.” 


and she exchanged visits with him frequently. Her 
husband, as the lodge-keeper had said, and as every 
one who knew them could also testify, adored her. In 
the nine years of their marriage Lord Thornhurst 
had never exhibited any signs of his family failing— 
jealousy. Ignatia was devoted to him and to her 
children, discreet in her intercourse with others, and 
her purity of soul, quiet self-respect, and lack of 
vanity kept all admirers at their proper distance. 
“Her husband safely trusted in her.” 

But, as the reader knows, her happiness had once 
been upon the point of being wrecked. Ou her second 
marriage day, when a letter had arrived to her from 
Captain Holm, and she had fallen in a swoon, her 
fate bad hung in the balance. Had Lord Thornohurst 
seen that letter his whole life would have become a 
torment to him. 

But he did not seo it. Colonel Redruth was the 
first to reach his child as her shriek pealed through 
the library at Redruth Wold. He picked up the 
letter and thrust it into his pocket swiftly. When 
Ignatia came to herself alook from her father warned 
her that her secret was safe. Her shriek and swoon 
were accounted for by Lord Thornhurst upon the 
ground of nervous excitement, and were soon for- 
gotten by him. 

And to this day—this evening on which Digby 
Holm lurked like a thief outside his door—the mar- 
quis did not know that this beautiful wife had ever 
appealed to the law to free her from her first hus- 
band. The reader may remember his lordship’s 
horror of divorces and divorced women, and if any of 
his acquaintances or friends knew that Lady Thorn- 
hurst had divorced her first husband there was not 
one who had told him. By her father’s advice, Ig- 
natia had kept the secret carefully, but there were 
times when she questioned if she had done wisely ; 
however, having kept the secret so long, she dared 
not reveal it now. 

Lord Thornhurst was not ignorant that his wife 
had borne to her first husband a child, but he sup- 
posed that child to have died early. He was ignorant, 
of course, being unacquainted with the fact of the di- 
vorce, that Captain Holm still lived. 

With the marquis’s peculiar nature this ignorance 
was indeed bliss; but as no married couple can be 
truly happy where one cherishes a secret from the 
other, where one has had experiences the other may 
not know, so at times |gnatia experienced a terrible 
misgiving, a horrible foreboding of coming woe. 

But now a serene happiness alone beamed from her 
glorious face. 

“ Her life is all joyous—mine all bitter,” thought 
the watcher. ‘How radiant she is!” 

He groaned aloud in his baffled love, his hatred 
and despair. 

This magnificent woman might to-day he thought 
have been his wife but for his own wickedness and 
folly. He felt that he could tear his hair from his 
head for his short-sightedness. 

His groan, anguished and sepulchral, which would 
else have startled Ignatia from her reverie, was 
drowned in the sudden noise of light, boyish feet, 
and the next moment two noble boys of eight and 
six years, one fair and bright like the morning, 
the other dark and glowing like the night, and both 
roguish, affectionate, and keen-witted, came bounding 
into the conservatory in search of their beautiful 
mother, 

“There she is!” said Redruth, as the elder boy 
was called. “ Papa has been asking for you, mamnia, 
And Cecil and I want to hear the rest of the story 
about the bear, you know, mamma. Won't you 
come ?” 

Lady Thornhurst turned upon her boy a look of 
love, in which was yet a taint of sadness. Her boy’s 
lips pever syllabled her name but she thought of the 
golden-haired, silver-voiced little girl who had first 
thrilled her soul with the utterance of that name, 
whose fate was wrapped in profound darkness from 
her. 

“I will come soon, boys,” she said, smiling. “I 
am gathering a bouquet to put by papa’s plate at 
dinner. Run back to papa, dears, and tell him I 
will come soon.” 

The boys ran away obediently. The door had 
been scarcely shut behind them, and their footsteps 
had barely ceased echoing through the morning- 
room, when the garden door of the conservatory was 
thrown violently open, and Digby Holm, with dis- 
torted visage, strode down the aisle and stood be- 
fore his divorced wife. 

She started back at the apparition, alarmed, yet 
not terrified. She did not know him. The bloated 
figure before her did not recall to her memory the 
slender form of her first husband. The man’s face 
was hidden by his slouched hat and the turned-up 
collar of his loug Spanish cloak. 





His voice, hoarse and strained, did not recall the 
voice Ignatia Redruth had loved. The faco of the 
marchioness flushed, and she recoiled another step, 
Saying, Courteously : 

“You have the advantage of me, sir. I do not 
remember you. If you would remove your hat i 

“Your memory is as fickle as your heart,” cried 
Captain Holm, in a fierco anger. “ Who is it you 
have most cause to dread of all the men cn the 
earth? Who was it who swore to be revenged upon 
you for rejecting andscorning hin? Look upon me, 
madam! Do you know me now?” 

He dashed off his hat and turned down his coat- 
collar, standing before her with an evil look in his 
eyes aud a sardonic smile on his lips. He looked a 
satyr, ct despite the change in him, she knew him. 

She had half turned to flee at the commencement 
of his address, fearing that a madman had so strangely 
intruded upon her, but she stood now as if rooted to 
the spot, her supple body turned towards the door of 
the morning-room, her face looking at him over her 
shoulder, with an expression of utter horror frozen 
upon her features. 

“Digby !” she, said at last, in a shuddering voice. 
“Oh, Heaven! have mercy!” 

She staggered backward two or three paces and 
sank down upon a rustic chair, her bunch of violets 
falling unheeded to the floor. 

Holm took a step forward, and set his foot upon 
the blossoms, grinding them under his heel. 

‘Your memory has revived, madam,” he said, 
sneeringly. “I see that you know me now.” 

Lady Thoruhurst did not auswer, save by the 
wild, horrified look in her dusky eyes. 

“ You make as much fuss over my return as if I 
had risen from the grave,” mocked Captain Holm. 
“Did you think I had forgotten my oaths of ven- 
geance? Had you grown so secure in my absence 
as to believe I should never return ?” 

“T—I thought you were dead!” gasped the beau- 
tiful marchiouess, white and trembling. 

“That is false. I sent you a letter, under cover 
to your Aunt Jacob, stating that I still lived-——” 

“T know—I know,” said Lady Thornhurst, moan- 
ingly. “I received that letter on my second mar- 
riage day. But three yearsago my aunt heard from 
Mr. Todhetly, who happened to be visiting in hor 
neighbourhood, that you had died in the American 





war, 

“ Well, I did not die, although I was wounded, and 
in hospital a long time afterwards. Men with pur- 
poses as engrossing as mine seldom die until their 
ends are accomplished,” and Captain Holm glowered 
at the marchioness. “I lived, as you see. AndI 
have returned to England to fulfil my oath.” 

“ What oath 2?” 

“To be revenged on you.” 

Lady Tiornhurst quivered in every limb. A deadly 
terror assailed her. What if her husband should 
come for her, and find thisman here? What if Holm 
were to proclaim himself to the marquis as her first 
husband ? 

“How have I harmed you?” she demanded, in a 
terrible desperation. ‘“ What have I done to de- 
serve yourenmity? For shame, Captain Holm, to 
make war upon & woman! I never wronged 

ou——"”” 

“ You did!” he interposed, white with rage. “You 
made me whatI am! Fourteen years ago I went to 
you and asked you to forgive my errors and take me 
back. Instead, you flaunted in my face a decree of 
divorce, Had you forgiven mo and clung to me, and 
shared with me your money, I would to-day have been 
prosperous and honoured. But whatam I? Dis- 
owned by my parents, alone in the world, the wreck 
of what I was, poor, homeless! ‘hat is what I am, 
and what you have made me.” 

“That is what you have made yourself, Digby 
Holm,” said Lady Thornhurst, with tears streaming 
down her cheeks. “ The ruin of your life is due only 
to yourself. I loved you until my love became a 
folly. I clung to you until you threw me aside and 
trampled upon me. You deserted me. You out- 
pare my affection; you wronged me; you scorned 
me. You heaped upon me contumely, neglect, 
shame. You became a gambler and a cheat. You 
even dealt to me blows. After all that, could you 
expect me to take you back and to be to you a loving 


wife? Impossible! ‘The law freed me from you out 


of simple justice—yet you blame me! The only one 
you have to blame is yourself.” 

* How well a woman understands the art of self- 
defence!” sneered Captain Holm. “Your only 
thought is to get me away as quickly as possible 
before my successor in your esteem makes his ap- 
pearance. You have no thought of my poverty, so 
long as you may preserve your luxuries. You do not 
care that I am peuuiless, so long as your purse is full, 
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You are like the rest of the world, madam, and I 
should be simple indeed to take compassion upon 
ou!” 

. Lady Thornhurst listened in an agony. No sound 
came from the morning-room. 

Captain Holm smiled sardonically. 

After a moment of dread silence the marchioness 
turned towards Holm with clasped hands and plead- 
ing face, and gave utterance to the thought that had 
held her soul from the moment she had beheld him. 

“ell me,” she whispered—* my child! Where is 
she? Does she live?” 

“Those questions I will answer in my own good 
time. Some day, perhaps, I may bring her to you. 
‘Then again I may choose to keep you apart so long 
as you live. I will work my own will, you may be 
sure. 

Lady Thornhurst wrung her hands. 

“Oh, my ebild! My first-born!” she moaned. 
“My little golden-haired girl—my only girl! Digby, 
how can you mock my anguish? Only give me one 
look at her. Only let me see her face! Be merci- 
ful!” 

“As yon have been to me,” he cried. “Yes, I 
will be merciful—as merciful as the tiger to its prey 
—ha! ha! The last time we met, Ignatia, you 
told me youshould never marry again. I return, 
after the lapse of years, to find you the wife of another 
man! I suppose you had a legal right to marry, but 
Ido not recognize that right. I regard you as still 
my wife.” 

Lady Thornhurst did not answer, but gazed at 
him ina dumb despair. 

Had she been alone in the world, she would 
have arisen in the majesty of a terrible indig- 
nation and bidden him defiance. But only two 
rooms away were Lord Thornburst and her two 
noble boys, and for their sakes she dared not defy 
this raging, monomaniacal man. Knowing her hus- 
band so well, his jealousy and his peculiar ideas 
concerning marriage and divorce, she dared not 
summon hin to protect her. She only hoped to 
spare him the knowledge of her persecutions, 

“You know that I am not your wife, Captain 
Holm,” she said, when she could summon strength 
to speak. “You must not call me so. I cannot 
bear the insult. Why have you come here to- 
night?” 

“To take a look at my wife,” answered Holm, 
with a cool insolence. “To tell her that I regard 
her as still mine, to have an interview with her 
something like this.” 

* And you will go away as you came?”’ asked the 
marchioness, with a wild eagerness. “You will go 
quietly, without seeing my husband? Ob, Digby, 
be gcuerous tome. If you ever loved me, be mer- 
ciful. My husband is great and noble and good, but 
he is proud, and he could never bear a shame like 
this. Digby, leave me. For the sake of your dead 
mother——” 

Holm frowned, interrupting her with a gesture, 

“Don’t rake up the dead,” he said. ‘“ Besides, I 
would not do for the dead what I would do for pay. 
Your husband is proud and jealous. He is rich as 
Creesus, and if he chooses to keep such luxuries as 
pride and jealousy, and you waut to pamper him, 
why, you can do so by paying me money.” 

Lady Thornhurst opened her eyes, in a wide sur- 
prise. This man whose silence could be purchased 
with money—whose greed could conquer his hatred 
—could he be the man she had once loved? 

Holm seemed to read her thoughts. His face 
flushed and his anger throbbed through his veins. 
But le held himself well in check. He needed money 
with which to prosecute his search for Tessa, and 
he was determined that Lady Thornhurst should 
supply it to him, and thus help him to the terrible 
revenge he meant to take upon her. He was really 
poor, having but ten pounds in the world, and he 
meant that his former wife slould replenish his 
purse. 

“You look surprised,” he said, huskily. “I do not 
agree to forego my revenge for money, but I'll 
make a bargain with you. Give me a hundred 
pounds now, and 1’ll go away without seeing your 
husband. And I won’t return till I want more 
money. I give you freedom aud peace, and you give 
me money. I leave you in undisturbed possession of 
‘Thornburst and its glories, of his lordship and your 
sons. What do you say?” 

“I will get the money for you,” said the mar- 
chioness, catching eagerly at the bope of a reprieve. 

She arose, and at the same moment the sound of 
a@ manly tread was heard crossing the floor of the 
morning-room approaching the conservatory. 

Lady Thornhurst bent towards her sinister visitor 
in a frenzy of alarm. 

“Go,” she cried, ina frantic whisper. “In Heaven's 
name, go! I will come to you presently—with the 
money—midway down the avenue. Go!” 

Beiore Captain Holm could reach the door, towards 





which he began @ hasty retreat—before the mar- 
chioness could compose her terrified face—the door 
of the morning-room again opened, aud Lord Thora- 
hurst entered the conservatory. 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


BismutTu.—For some time past we have been de- 
pendent on Bolivia for our supply sof metallic bis- 
muth ; and, as it furnished but little, the price was 
very high. It is now found in large quantities in 
Australia. In the Balhanisa mine this metal exists 
in considerable quantity, and reduction works for 
the extraction of the metal have been constructed at 
the mine. 

Use oF SruicaTs or Porassa IN STRENGTHEN- 
InG Foss1, SKELETONS.—A very judicious appli- 
cation of the silicate of potassa has been lately 
made at the Museum of a i arm < — 
in repairing a great many fossil skeletons whic 
been disseverated and broken by the shells burst- 
ing in this palace of science. The solutions have 
been first used diluted to about 30 Beaumé, 
and afterwards of a higher degree.of concentration. 
The adherence of the broken or se parated pieces is 
brought together by applying with a brush some 
of the solution of silicate of potassa on the parts to 
be joined, then they are left to dry, and the joint is 
hardly visible ; and the joined part is far stronger 
than the remainder of the bone. Very delicate and 
porous anatomical pieces, as skeletons of birds, in- 
sects, etc., can be dipped repeatedly in more diluted 
solutions, and thus be rendered very hard and tena- 
cious. 

Wuy Crrotes Purase THE Ere.—Professor 
Muller, in a course of lectures in Berlin, offered a 
simple and mechanical explanation of the universal 
admiration bestowed on these curves. ‘he eye is 
moved in its socket by six muscles, of which four 
are respectively employed to raise, depress, turn to 
the right, and to the left. The other two have an 
action contrary to one another, and roll the eye on 
its axis, or from the outside downward, and inside 
upward. When an object is presented for inspec- 
tion the first act is that of circumvision, or going 
round the boundary lines, so as to bring consecu- 


tively every individual portion of the circumference . 


upon the most delicate and sensitive portion of the 
retina. Now, if figures bounded by straight lines 
are presented for inspection, it is obvious that but 
two or three muscles can be called into action; 
and it is equally evident that in curves of a circle 
or ellipse all must alternately be brought into 
action. The effect then is, that if two only are em- 
ployed, asin rectilinear figures, those two have an 
undue share of labour ; and by repeating the expe- 
riment frequently, as we doin childhood, the notion 
of tedium is instilled, and we form gradually a dis- 
taste for straight lines, and are led to prefer those 
curves which supply a more general and equable 
share of work. 
Srrnpies ror Loom-Saurries.—Mr. Albert 
Morton has made an improvement in loom-shuttles 
which consists in the application to the spindle of 
the shuttle of a lever in such a manner that, whén 
the cop or tube is applied to the spindle, it causes 
the cam or lever to engage it in the interior near 
the base in a manner to msure the holding of the 
cop or tube till all the yarn is properly delivered, 
and prevent the escape of any except in the regular 
course. A long slot is made through the spindle 
between the heel and point, nearly its whole length. 
A long flat lever of steel or other suitable metal is 
fitted in the slot and pivoted at a point located at 
about one-third of the length of the lever from the 
end next the heel of the spindle, and so formed that 
near both ends it will rise above the upper surface 
of the spindle. At the end next the heel of the 
spindle the part so rising is preferably or 
serrated, but not necessaxily, for it will auswer well 
without. The spindle and lever are so ar as 
to size, relatively vo the cop or tube to be put on, 
that the end of the lever next to the point of the 
spindle will be forced down sufficiently to. raise the 
other end up te press hard against the wall of the 
hole through the bobbin or cop, and hold it from 
slipping off when the yarn becomes slack, when 
nearly all drawn off, so that the friction is not suf- 
ficient to hold it. The lever is also so arranged with 
the spindle that the weight of the longer arm throws 
the shorter arm up when the yarn is unwound from 
the part of the spindle along the long arm, with 
sufficient power to retain the yarn. ‘l'wo or more 
of these levers or cams may be used, if preferred. 
This improved cop retainer may be applied as well 
to the spindles of spoolers and other machines, 
_D’Argest’s Comet.—It is well known that the 
circumstance best calculated to enhance the value 
of a comet in the eyes of astronomers is its periodi- 
cal return, especially within the span of a man’s 
lifetime, because, in that case, the same astronomer 
may have the good fortune to observe it twice. We 





have, for instance, Encke’s comet, which returns 
every seventh year; Vico’s and Biela’s have some. 
how been lost sight of, although unmistakeab} 

cal; and D’Arrest’s, in 


place in 1857. It was easily perceived, however, 
that this event would be innintalohoane emisphere. 
Fortunately there was at least one good observatory 
in the southern one, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
where Mr. Maclear, being apprized in time, did ob. 
serve the expected found it to coincide 
with the calculation within half a day, a result 
which, for a first trial, was abundantly satisfactory, 
M. Yvon Villarceau then made afresh ephemeris 
with the new data, so as to limit the error to a few 
minutes. The comet was expected to return in 1864, 
but every effort to discover it proved ineffectual. 
Again, it was calculated that in ay, 
have the degree of visibility whi 
time Mr. Maclear ceased to observe it in 1858. The 
siege of Paris commenced, and it was only several 
months later that M. Winunecke's observation, on 
the 31st of A: at Oarlsruhe of a nebul which 
afterwards turned ont-to be the comet, was received 
at Paris. M. ¥von Villarcean has communicated a 
letter to the Academy of Sciences, in which tho 
German astronomer, the above event, 
states that the comet, very feeble before its 
passage through the i i eonsider- 
able brilliancy immediately after. 
COMBUSTIBILITY OF DIAMONDS — VARIOUS 
EFFECTS PBODUCED BY HIGH TEMPERA. 
TUBES. 


A GREAT questions are asked, among men of 
science, as pay 4 degree of combustibility of dia- 
monds. When a diamond is Papocee to a very high 
temperature does it become black and ‘Barve or 
does it disappear by volatilization? A few experi- 
— on this subject have been made lately in 

‘rance. 

A celebrated jeweller of Marseilles had been 
ordered to re-enamel two rings surrounding two fine 
diamonds of great value. Generally, in such cases, 
the stones are taken out of the mounting, but he 
resolved to enamel the guid without removing the 
stones, and, not having charcoal at hand, he heated 
the enamelling muffle with caanel coal. 

Theenamelling, in coming from the furnace, looked 
very well, but to his great stupefaction the two dia- 
monds had become of a jet black. 

Everything was-tried to restore them to their 
former bri and transparency, but without 
effect; the two diamonds had the appearance of 
very dark plumbago. Then the stones were taken 
from their mountings, and sent to London to alapi- 
dary, and the simple contact of the lapidary’s wheel 
was sufficient to restore to them their lustre and for- 
mer beauty; and the weight of the stones was not 
even changed. 

A chemist then reproduced the experiment by 
replacing the jeweller’s muffle by a platinum 
tube, and M. Laurin, a diamond merchant at Mar- 
seilles, put diamonds at his disposal for expe- 
rimenting. In the platinum tube the chemist 
passed common street gas, and brought the tem- 
perature to a white heat. The diamonds, having 
being carefully weighed before experiment, came 
out trom the tube entirely blackened. On the 
inner surface of the platinum a deposit of car- 
bon had taken place which was easily removed. The 
diamonds, on the contrary, had a lamellar appear- 
ance, and were crystaline in eolour, and similar in 
every respect to plumbago or retort coke ; and the 
black deposit on them was very adhesive. 

The chemist, M. Morren, then heated the stones 
toared heat, and the black coating disappeared 
entirely, the diamonds resuming theirformer weight 
and appearance. 

If instead of the street gas, or carburetted hydro- 
gen, pure hydrogen be used, sent through the pla- 
tinum tube in a dryand pure state, the temperature 
can be brought near to the fusion of platinum with- 
out altering the diamonds, and their brilliancy and 
polish appear to be benefited by this extreme heat. 
With carvonic acid the diamond loseg some of its 
polish and weight ; the carbonic acid is decomposed 
into oxygen and oxide of carbon. M. Morren be- 
lieved at first that this decomposition was due to 
the diamond, but he noticed afterwards that it was 
due to the white heat to which the platinum was 
brought; at this high temperature the diamond 
would burn in the presence of the liberated oxygen- 

Great pains have been taken to obtain the com~ 
bustion of the diamond—mirrors, powerful lenses, 
&c., were used; it is only necessary to burn it in 
free air, to p the diamond on a thin platinum 
sheet, and to bring this sheet to a red heat by means 
of the blower’s gas lamp. ‘fhe diamond takes fire 
immediately, similarly to a pieee of coal, burns 
away, and continues to burn if care is taken to 
continue to heat the platinum sheet which serves 
as a support. 
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In all these experiments the diamond remains 
perfectly polished, and dees not blacken or split. 
if the combustion of the diamond is stopped, the 
angles of equilateral triangles are visible by micro- 
scopical examination. They belong to octahedra, 
placed on each other, and arranged with precision 
in a way to refract, towards the eye, the light of all 
the similar triangular surfaces. All diamonds do 
not present @ similar structure ; the diamond with 
a curved face, used for cutting glass, represents, 
after burning, long prisms of fibres, terminated by 
equilateral triangles. 
WOOD PULP FOR PAPER. 


Tu1s production is known to offer considerable 

advantages over the pulp of esparto grass, or other 
materials of the same nature used for paper-making. 
it is capable of producing any description of paper, 
from the coarsest kinds to the most finished writing- 
paper, and may now be madea very simple and com- 
paratively inexpensive process. By Si ir’s patent 
wood-pulp machinery the cost of production to the 
unbleached stage is 8l. per ton. About 42 cwt. of 
wood makes 1 ton of paper or dry pulp. ~~ < 
the best white pinewood, at a cost of from 21. 10s. 
to 3l. per ton, is selected for the most perfect sam- 
ples, coarser and even damaged wood, which can be 
obtained in almost any quantity at about 1l. per ton, 
is largely used for the inferior qualities of paper. 

The wood is first chipped up into thin pieces of 
about 1 in. broad, 2in. to 3 in, long, and } in. thick. 
It is then put into the boiler, anda solution of caus- 
tic soda, poured over it, in the proportion of 600 gal- 

lons to 10 cwt. of dry wood. The boiler is 
screwed down and fired, until it attains a pressure 
of 180 lbs, to 200 lbs. to the square inch, when the 
fire is drawn, and the boiler allowed to cool down. 
In about half an hour the lye is blown off, the top 
door is removed, and the contents scalded. The 
discharge-door is then screwed off, and the pulp 
drawn and washed with pure water in a poaching- 
engine. The fibre having been completely separated 
from the resin and other matters, becomes easily 
pulped, whilst the latter are washed away. 

The boiler, which is tested by hydraulic power to 
400 lbs.. pressure to the square inch, is made of the 
strongest material and shape; the plates are of the 
very best quality, and the seams are all double 
riveted. The furnace is infront at the bottem of 
the boiler, which is built upright on its seat, and 
there is a discharge branch in the rear. The fine 
goes round the boiler spirally to the top, and thus 
produces an equal heat at every part. A simple in- 
ternal arrangement secures a rapid circulation of 
the lyes through the material, and effectually pre- 
vents the wood from being charred. 

The pulp produced is stated to be far superior in 
length and firmness of fibre to any wood pulp yet 
known, and the first cost and the expense of work- 
ing are considerably less than those of any other ap- 
paratus in use. When the washing proeess is con- 
cluded the wood is left in the condition of washed 
or unbleached pulp, of the value of 151. per ton, as 
per table given below. The whole plant required 
tor producing about 10 tons of this pulp per week 
can be erected at a cost of 1,200/., and worked by 
four men of very ordinary skill. 

It is said that at some paper-mills in Scotland, 
where they purchase their pulp in a state of com- 
plete preparation for the mill, they have been pay- 
ing 16. 10s. per ton for the pulp of esparto grass, 
containing 50 per cent. of moisture, so that it must 
take two tons of this pulp to make one ton of paper, 
ata total cost of 38/., and this therefore shows a 
profit of 100 per cent. to the manufacturers ef wood 
pulp. It is further suggested that the erection of a 
recovery of waste furnace, to evaporate the soda 
from the lye after the pulp has been boiled in it, will 
ensure a saving of 5U per cent. in the cost of the 
caustic soda. 

A considerable number of the Scotch paper- 
makers are setting up the necessary apparatus for 
substituting wood for esparto grass, in view of the 
greater advantages the former is found to secure. 
Mr. John M‘Nicol, of Glasgow, is the agent. 
Materials and cost in the production of wood pulp, 

equal.to 1 ton of paper ready for passing through 

the paper-mill : 


43 cwt. of wood, at 30s. per ton...........+.+. 
Caustic soda, for boiling the above, at 14s. 
per cwt., and 28 lbs. per cwt. of wood... 
BilenG hihi TOI, .., de, <sosenseecscoscceseseonecee 
Labour of cutting Wo0d .......scc0+sese008 
Fuel, 15 cwt. coal, at 8s. per ton ............ 
Labour of boiling, washing, and bleaching 
Wiha. sestner.s.0 
Specimens of the pulp may be seen by members 
at the house of the society. 
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Tza anp Correr Inyurious.— Tea and 
Cofiee,” says Mr. Paton, the British Consul at 





in a recent blue-book, “are the sure and rapid des- 
troyers of the nervous and muscular system, for 
there are reaction and prostration after the digestion 
is terminated, and at the very time when all the 
vital forces are required for the purposes of assimi- 
lation, which is just as important as that of diges- 
tion.” In corroboration of the dangerous proper- 
ties of tea, at all events, it may be remembered that 
tea possesses a volatile oil which gives it its peculiar 
aroma and flavour, and that this is known to exert 
a most powerfully stimulating and intoxicating 
effect. In China tea is seldom used till it is a year 
old, on account of the well-known intoxicating 
effects of new tea, due probably to the larger propor- 
tion of the essential oil which it usually contains. 
The headache and giddiness of which tea-tasters 
complain, and the attacks of paralysis to which, 
after a few oe employed in packing tea 
are found to be liable, are due to the action of this 
oil, which, scocuting to Johnston, does not exist in 
the natural leaf, but is produced during the process 
of drying and roasting. 





LABOUR AND LONGEVITY. 

Tue twofold inquiry, what is, and what is not, 
conducive to health, and, therefore, what may or 
may not promote longevity, opens a wide field, and 
leads to great contrariety of opinion. We are not 
sure, indeed, after os of observation, that 
even the most self-evident propositions of the 
hygienist are not systematically disputed in all sec- 
tions of soviety. We are quite certain they are 
practi habitually set at naught. Li, for 
example, we takeas an illustration the chemicaland 
Bryecoee truism that poison kills, we shall find 

fact controverted, in every variety of sophisti- 
cated statement, by a disputants. Poi- 
sons, it will be said in effect, are poisons only to 
those to whom they are poisons, and even to those 
persons they are only. killing poisons when taken in 
sufficient quantity. The final effect, they will tell 
us,is proportioned to the dose; different in diffe- 
rent persons, being dependent upon a multiplicity 


condi which may or may not be present in 
individual recipi 
In this way ingenious sophistry is made to con- 


front both palpable facts and unanswerable logic. 
With the doctrine, not to say the fact, of the eter- 
nal and unalterable fitness ings, as means to 
ends, overlooked or thrust aside, you will be told 
that what would, under a certain given set of cir- 
cumstances; kill one man, might, under a different 
set of circumstances, cure another ; or, as the adage 
has it, “‘ What is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.” And it must be confessed these parodoxes 
are not wholly without some foundation of fact to 
rest upon. And yet necessary distinctions must be 
maintained. Poisons aranotfood. Medicine is not 
meat. A polluted atmosphere is not pure air; and 
so on throughout the whole arcana of nature these 
distinctions and opposites are obvious, and cannot 
be confounded (however sophistry and false philo- 
sophy may prevaricate) without risk to health and 
e 


Similar diversities and distinctions are also 
equally apparent in the domains of human labour 
and recreation, as they relate to health and longe- 
vity. That employment is conducive to health is 
at once an every-day aphorism and a primeval truth. 
Labour is a blessing, not acurse, The maxim “ that 
it is better to wear out than rust out” is true posi- 
tively as well as relatively. But it does not, there- 
fore, follow that all kinds of employment are con- 
ducive to health. Man is a creature of positive 
needs, but also of adaptability in relation to food, 
climate, clothing, and labour; and in all these de- 

ents there are conditions whichare best suited 

promote perfect health and long life, as also there 

are opposite conditions which cannot be disregarded 
without personal detriment and suffering. 

Some trades, for instance, are palpably detri- 
mental to health. Many have their specific 

i more or less prevalent and fatal. Sedentary 
trades, like sedentary professions (a numerous 
family), breed dyspepsia, the mother of diseases. 
Out-door occupations, for the most part, keep their 
subjects free from dyspepsia, but engender, by un- 
due exposure to all kinds of weather, rheumatism, 
lumbago, and their kindred maladies. Painters are 
injured from constant or intermittent contact with 
whitelead ; file-makers have their lungs pierced and 
lacerated with steel-dust; friction-match makers, 


who use phosphorus, are liable to a very terrible 
disease, Rehion the substance they work in en- 
genders. 


Nevertheless, and these adverse facts notwith- 
standing, it remains true, on general grounds, that 
labour is conducive to health. The body and the 
mind are alike invigorated by occupation. But we 
must, here as elsewhere. discriminate, and indulge 
a reasonable regard to kinds and degrees of laboar. 
If health is promoted by employment, labour or oc- 
cupation, it may also be destroyed by the more ex- 





strain, and the unfitness of the back to the burthen. 
All men are not Cyclops. Use may be second 
nature, but it cannot transform a weakling into a 
Hercules. It will, therefore, we may presume, ever 
remain true that the kind and amount of labour 


which can be performed with ease, or without ap- 
gee injury, by one man, could only be performed 
y another, differently constituted, and perhaps 


 auemmee trained, at the cost of both health and 


e. 

And these and kindred distinctions and discrimi- 
nations have a certain sort of force with relation to 
habit in the matter of food and drink. Simplicity 
is the first law of nature. But this law is per- 
petually contravened by all ranks of society, some 
in one way and some in another, from the cradle to 
the grave. The epicurean and the true philosopher 
are in the very nature ef things antagonists. Epi- 
cugus was himself a true philosopher; but the word 
detived from his name has come to signify the very 
opposite of his habit and docotrine. ‘fhe epicurean 
studies his tastes ; the true philosopher his require- 
ments or necessities. And yetitis precisely with 

ese words qui ts and necessities—and the 
things they represent, that the never-ending con- 
troversy as to food, drink, and habit, begins. What 
are our natural requirements? What are our ne- 
cessities? Natural needs are few; artificial wants 
many. In these relations civilization itself, as it 
exists, is a conglomeration of conditions unfavour- 
able to health and longevity. Our artificial wants 
are as ten to one of our natural requirements. One 
portion of the community is born to luxury, and 
another to privation; but all are more or less from 
choice the creatures, in various forms, of indul- 
gonce and intemperance. Some get too little food ; 
others too much, and in every variety of fantastical 
form and combination. 

In a comparison of states and results, and in co- 
relation to health and longevity, it would, perhaps, 
be a nice point to determine which of the two things 
—luxury or privation—is best and which worst. 
Some are deteriorated by physical labour, in kind 
and degree; others are no less deteriorated, and 
many no doubt kilied outright, by indulgence and 

consequent functional over-work which results 
from that indulgence. Perhaps—we say perhaps 
because we are far from being certain—the most 
ailing form of indulgence is excessive drinking ; 

+ this too-prevalent evil is only one of a cluster 
of destructive forces which a right knowledge and 
wise appreciation of the laws of life, in relation to 
health and longevity, would teach us to avoid. 








Crry or Lonpon Lisrary.—The new City of 
London Library is rapidly approaching completion. 
Itis a fine stone Gothic building, and is a handsome 
addition to the Guildhall. The best view of it is on 
the western side of Basinghall Street. When open 
it will be a most useful addition to the educational 
institutions of the metropolis, as the public will be 
liberally admitted to study there under suitable re- 
strictions. 

Tue New Brince—The Albert bridge over the 
Thames at Chelsea is expected to be completed and 
open for traffic in the course of the ensuing year. It 
will span the river from Prince Albert Road, Batter- 
sea, to Oakley Street, Chelsea, near the Cadogan 
pier, and will form the nearest road from Clapham 
Common to Kensington Museum and adjoining dis- 
tricts. The construction will be upon the rigid sus- 
pension principle, which hitherto has not been tried 
in England. Similar bridges exist in Prague, Singa- 
pore, and other places abroad. ‘The piers will con- 
sist of large cylinders of cast iron, similar to those 
of the Charing Cross bridge. The four towers will 
be built upon the cylinders outside the girders of 
the bridge, to avoid the necessity of walking round 
the towers as people pass over the bridge, and en- 
abling straight footpaths as well as a roadway to be 
formed throughout. 

SrranGgE Discovery.—A few days since some 
masons, while engaged in repairing an old house in 
the village of Offerton, near South Hylton, occupied 
by Robert Riseborough, a blacksmith, came upon 
the remains of a child, which had evidently lain 
for many years where it was found. It was stated 
by the neighbours that thirty years ago the house 
was occupied by a gentleman named Robinson 
Nicholson. A domestic servant with him was tried 
at Durham Assizes on a charge of murdering an ille- 
gitimate child, supposed to have been borne by her. 
Medical men fully proved that she had had a child, 
but the police were unable to find the body. The 
child now found is supposed to be the child in ques- 
tion. Thereare some interesting associations con- 
nected with the house, which bears the date of 1082 
—having been built 839 years ago (?)—being one of 
the oldest houses in the country. it is stated that 
Oliver Cromwell occupied it for a time as his head- 
quarters, and that Queen Mary abode in it fora 
night. An old dirk, a cannon ball, old coins, and 
an aged scabbard have at different times been found 





posed and inferior kinds of labour, or by too much 





Ragusa, in one of his official reports which appears 





about the premises. 
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EMBROIDERED WORK BAG, 


CRAVAT END IN POINT LACE, TATTING 
INSERTION, &c., &e. 
EMBROIDERED WORK BAG.—Nos, 1, 2, & 4. 

THis work bag is of blue sarcenet. At the open- 
ing it is furnished with a reeving string. Java can- 
vas embroidered with blue satin ribbon forms the 
exterior, and produces, as shown by the illustration, 
a most pleasing effect. The embroidery of the 
squares, Nos. 1 & 4. is worked on coloured reps or 
cloth. Coloured silk braid is employed in this work 
in point de minute and flat stitch. The foliage is 
embroidered in shaded green stitch. 





SuHowING THE Stircu oF Work Bac.—No. 1. 


CRAVAT END.—No. 3. 

Tus end is trimmed with lace. Procure the 
design on cambric. Raise the contour with lace braid 
and fill up the interstices with lace stitches in fine 
thread. Lace braid is used for the outer edge of the 
cravat. It is fastened on with languette stitch. All 
the picots are worked in thread. 





; TATTING INSERTION. 
(Evaus’s ‘latting Cotton, No. 24.) 

For a strong, useful insertion two threads are re- 
quired. Work first a row of ovals joining the foun- 
dation. Join two threads together, then with 
tbe shuttle work an oval of 10 double, 1 purl, 10 
double, draw up; * over the second thread, 
work 8 double, 1 purl, 8 double; with the shuttle 
another oval of 10 double ; join to the last oval, 
10 double, draw up. Work close to this another 
oval of 10 double, 1 purl, 10 double ; draw up, 
and repeat from * until you have the required 
length. 

Next work rows of stars. Each star has 4 
ovals, and the thread is passed on from one 
star to the other instead of being cut off. Com- 
mence with an oval of 11 double, join to the 
first purl on the second thread, 11 double, draw 
up, work close to this another oval of 11 double, 
join to the next purl on the second thread, 11 
double, draw up, work close to these two more 
ovals each of 11 double, 1 purl, 11 double, draw 
up; then knot the cotton into the thread just 
between the two first ovals and pass it on to the 
next star; join the first oval of the next star to 
the same purl as the last oval. 

bird row.—Join the two threads together to 
ile 4th oval of the 1st star, and work over the 
second thread, *3 double, 1 purl, then 1 double, 
1 purl 13 times, 3 double, join to the purl in the 
uext oval, and with it the purl in the 4th oval 
of the following star, and repeat from *. 

——— 
PARIS FASHIONS. 

_ For the last fifteen years we have been living 
in Paris only for the present, without care for 
the future; now we are living only for the 
future, without care for the present; and as 
signs of the times always harmonize in what- 
ever sphere they may appear, and always as- 
Sume an identical tendency corresponding with 
the general physiognomy of the epoch, we find 
the same characteristic trait in the domain of 
fashion—indifference to the present, and large 
preparation for the future. For three months 
pist in France, wemen have worn and for 
sume weeks longer will wear what they have 
without making any change in the articles com- 
posing their dress; nevertheless, the work of 
tenovation is going ov, and the result will be that 
next winter will be essentially transitional, and we 
shall see the fusion of the fashions of the past with 
those of the future. 

_ For instance, the winter wrappings will be compo- 
site in form. The paletot will fraternize with the 
talma, preserving a just medium between the very 
tight and the very loose garment. Velvet wrappings 
will be trimmed with lace ruches and edgings, and 
friuge will be used chiefly for cashmere. any wrap- 
Pings willbe made of black or very dark blue cloth. 





Some will affect the military shape and ornaments, 
of course with moderation, and in the good taste 
| which characterizes the creators of fashion in Paris; 
for this profession exists, as we shall presently explain. 
Cloth wrappings will be interlined with soft wool, 
and lived with light flannel of bright colours, which 
will form a very narrow binding all round the edge 
ofthe garment. We will describe one of these wrap- 





pings, which we have seen in preparation, as the de 


























Emsrorperrp Work Bac.—No. 2. 


tailed description will*enabie our readers better to | 
understand the general features of the fashion which | 
will prevail next season. Paletot of grayish-blue | 
cloth, as dark as possible without being black, neither | 
long nor short, tiglt-fitting nor loose, and slashed all | 
round so as to form long basques. 


esse rere fT 





Cravat Enp 1x Potnt Lacz.—No. 3, 


| grayish-blue flannel. The edge of the paletot was 

trimmed on the outside with a thick braiding of 
| grayish-blue delaine of a medium shade between that 
| of the paletot and that of the lining. Of course this 
| braiding, otherwise called a flat galloon, trims the 
| edge of the slashes. Along the upper edge of the 
| braiding runs a very narrow piping of flanuel of the 

same shade as the lining. It is proposed to reproduce 
| the same combination in black cloth with red lining, 

black braid, and red piping; but this colour, so beau- 





| tiful when used in moderation, has unfortunately 


fallen into disgrace since its identification with the 
Commune. Similar paletots will be made of brown 
cloth with a lining of écru flannel, and a braiding 
of brown delaine of a medium shade, surmounted by 
an écru piping. 

Large casaques are also in preparation, either of 
cloth or velvet, adjusted in the back and loose in 
front ; but the large bow iu the back is no longer 
used. This has given way to small pleated basques, 
which seem to divide the casaque into two distinct 

arts, one of which is a skirt, and the other a paletot 
oose in front and tight-fitting behind. Many water- 
proofs will be made of Scotch plaid in dark colours, 
instead of the dismal and ugly waterproof cloth 
which has been so long in vogue. These will be 








Suowrne tHE Strtcu oF Worx Bac.—No. 4, 


made with a cape, and of a less ungraceful form 
than those of the past years, Large cashmere cloaks 
with capes are also talked of, but their alvent is as 
yet uncertain. 

As we said just now, there exists in Paris a certain 
class, very limited in number, of creators of fashion. 
Their names are unknown ; their functions must re- 
main hidden at the price of their success. It is their 
business to invent, to create; to have talent and 
genius on behalf of a few great dressmakers and a 
number of renowned dry-goeds houses; for invention, 


Lining of light { even in the domain of fashion, does not fall to the 


lot of every one. These inventors work in 
summer for autumn, in autumn for winter, and 
soon. When their imagination has suggested 
to them five or six garments and as many 
styles of trimming, they sell the models thereof 
to the large furnishing houses. The idea of a 
new garment readily brings a hundred pounds. 
Once sold to a house, it cannot be furnished by 
the inventor to any other party. Still more, 
should he be guilty of the indiscretion of show- 
ing his models in preparation to any one, he 
would lose his customers, and could no longer 
find a sale for his wares in the Paris market. 
Chance bas made us acquainted with two of 
these creators of fashien. We shall never be- 
tray their secrets in France, we may, however, 
be permitted to avail ourselves of them else- 
where. 

At this moment two pretty models are in 
preparation for the autumn season. One of 
these is a black silk fichu, entirely pleated and 
covering the bust. To this fichu are attached 
three extremely wide flounces of black lace, 
set one above another in such a manner as al- 
most completely to cover the skirt of the dress. 
The other model is a casaque made of a point of 
black lace and nine yards of the same lace, un- 
cut, like the point. Over the casaque is tied in 
the back asash of black gros grain eight inches 
wide, and fringed at the euds. For the day- 
time and in full dress this casaque is worn over 
a silk or foulard dress with high neck and long 
sleeves, and for evening with low-necked and 
short-sleeved light silk dress. 


The mixture of different stuffs of the same 
colour, but of different fabric, producing con- 
trasts of light and shade by the variety of re- 
flection, constitutes a mine of happy effects, 
which will be worked next winter. For in- 
stance, dresses of faye, or demi-lustre silk, will 
be trimmed with velvet or satin of the same 
colour, and velvet dresses with faye of a 
similar shade. One of the prettiest combina- 
tions of this sort is the following: Skirt of 
black faye, with a deep pleated flounce, sur- 
mounted by a black velvet band and a pleated 
heading; the band is edged on each side with a 
satin piping. Over skirt of the same faye, with 
large pleats in the back. The fronts of the over 
skirt are turned back and caught together behind 
under the pleats. The parts turned back, form- 
ing a kind of revers, are faced all the way through 
with black velvet edged with satin piping. The 
joining of the revers is covered by a large bow 
of black velvet cut from the piece and bound with 
satin. The waist, of faye, is trimmed with pleated 
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ruffles. The basques, rather long and pleated, are 
lined with black velvet. The under edge of the 
basque at the back is caught up in the middle, and 
fastened to the bottom of the waist in such a manner 
as to form a sort of fan made by the black velvet 
lining of the basque. The sleeves have black velvet 
cuffs, bound with satin and edged with pleated rufiles 
of faye. The high waist has a large black velvet 
sailor collar finished like the cuffs. 

Another much more simple but yery pretty dress, 
designed for the demi-season, is composed of a slate 
gray silk skirt, trimmed with perpendicular bands of 
brown velvet ribbon, forming a kind of broad stripe. 
Over skirt of brown cashmere, bordered with a 
pleated cashmere ruffle an inch and three-quarters 
wide, above which is set a band of slate gray velvet. 
Casaque waist, with long pleated basques trimmed 
like the over skirt. Sleeves furnished with cuffs of 
slate gray velvet, and trimmed with a pleated ruche 
of brown silk ribbon. 











STATISTICS. 


THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL'S ANNUAL 
REPOKTY. 





Tue report of the Postmaster-General on the 
work of 1870 is of special interest, the year having 
been remarkable for several events which must have 
put the powers and — of the department toa 
severe test. There was the transfer of the tele- 
graphs to the Post-office; there were important 
postal changes, which came into operation in Octo- 
ber; and there was interruption in our foreign com- 
munication by the war between Germany and 
France. The changes which came into operation in 
October were three. One was the introduction of 
the halfpenny card post; and so convenient has 
this been found that about 1,668,000 of these cards 
circulate through the post-offices in the United 
Kingdom in a week—1,874,000 in England, 167,002 
in Scotland, and 127,000 in Ireland. At the same 
time the postage on newspapers was reduced to one 
halfpenny, without restriction as to weight or super- 
ficial area; and this will prove one of the most ac- 
ceptable of modern improvements. The newspapers 
circulating through the post inthe United King- 
dom in the last quarter of the year 1870 are esti- 
mated to have been about 22,500,000, as against 
20,000,000 in the corresponding quarter of 1869. 
Lastly, there was the reduction of postage upon 
book-packets, patterns, and samples, from one 
penny for four ounces to one haltpenny for two 
ounces—a fair and useful change in the arrangement 
of the charge. In the last quarter of the year 1870 
the book-packets, circulars, and pattern and sample 
packets passing though the post are estimated to 
have amounted to about 21,630,000. The Post-office, 
however, considered it necessary to insist strictly 
on the limitation to bond-fide patterns and samples. 
‘The public had not been strict in the observance of 
that limit, and much discontent arose. On this ac- 
count, and from the difficulty of defining samples, 
it was determined to reduce letter postage to such 
an extent that not only samples, but all light 
articles, may be sent through the post in closed 
covers for a moderate charge, thus abolishing the 
distinction between letters and samples, and pro- 
viding a cheap post for small parcels. This change 
to acharge of ld. for one ounce, 14d. for two ounces, 
and an additional halfpenny for every additional 
two ounces up to 12 ounces, which will be carried 
tor 4d., and will form the final limit (mo letter or 
parcel to exceed 12 ounces), is yet a pleasure to 
come, but we believe it will not have to belong de- 
ferred. The book-packet rate will remain as at pre- 
scut. 

With regard to the interruption in our foreign 
communications caused by the war, the report says, 
7 early in the campaign it became necessary to 
make fresh arrangements for forwarding mails 
which had previously gone through France. The 
North German Lloyd vessels ceased running to New 
York. The risk of interruption to eur Indian mails 
became serious. It was found necessary to abandon 
the Marseilles route altogether, and to send through 
Belgium and Germany by the Brenner Pass to Brin- 
disi, and thence by Italian packet to Alexandria, 
and this route has not since been departed from. 
On the whole, this change has been decidedly advan- 
tageous to the public—the postage is lower and the 
route is more expeditious. But it was in respect of 
the mails for France itself that the greatest per- 
plexity prevailed. Amiens, the very keystone of 
communication, was threatened, and eventually 
closed. The mails were diverted from Calais to 
Cherbourg, Dieppe, and, finally, St. Malo. In the 
communication with Paris the pigeon post has be- 
come matter of history. Letters intended for this 
novel mode of transmission had to be sent to the 
head-quarters of the French Post-office at Tours, 
where, it is understood, they were all copied in con- 
secutive order, and, by a process of photography, 


diminutive piece of very thin paper, such as a, pigeon 
could ores, the photographic process being re- 
peated on their arrival in Paris for the purpose of 
obtaining a larger impression. The letters were re- 
quired to be posted open without cover or envelope, 
registered, and restricted to 20 words; they had to 
be written in French, in a clear and intelligible 
manner, and relate solely to private affairs and con- 
tain no allusion either to the war or to politics. The 
charge was fixed at 5d. each word (the name and 
address counting as one word), and 6d. for registra- 
tion. Between the early part of November, 1870, 
and the end of January, 1871, 1,234 letters were 
sent from London to Tours for — by pigeon 
post to Paris, then invested. With regard to other 
foreign postage arrangements, the report chronicles 
a reduction in the rate of postage between this 
country and y and upon British mails pass- 
ing through Germany, farther steps towards the 
abandonment of the inconveniently small quarter- 
ounce scale, a reduction of the postage between 
this country and Norway, and several new contracts 
for the conveyance of mails by sea. ‘Theestablish- 
ment of a colonial service between San Francisco 
and New South Wales and New Zealand makes the 
latter colony, the last point on the route vid Suez, 
the first point on the new one, receiving its mails 
from England 10 or 11 days sooner than before. It 
may be also mentioned here that the total estimated 
number of international letters sent to and received 
from the United States in 1863 was 2,241,440; in 
1868 the postage was reduced from ls. to 6d.; and 
in 1869 the number was 5,265,000; on the Ist of 
January, 1870, the rate was reduced to 3d., and in 
that year the number of letters was 6,675,000, an in- 
crease of 171 per cent. over 1863. 
The home service shows in 1870 an increase in the 
number of head post-offices in the United Kingdom 
from 839 to 844. Seventeen towns were provided 
with additional mails to London. One town has 
now nine mailsevery day from London, and eight 
with additional mails to London. The system of 
midnight despatches from London has been extended 
to additional towns, admitting of letters posted too 
late for the ordinary night mails being included in 
the first instead of the second delivery in the morn- 
ing. The provinces have been very generally pro- 
vided with a late day mail despatch to London, so 
that letters passing through the metropolis may 
there be disposed of overnight instead of in the 
morning. Greater use is made of the night railwa: 
trains. Thenumber of contracts for the use of 
trains has been increased ; and in all three kingdoms 
the conveyance and delivery of letters have been ac- 
celerated. In England there was, at the end of the 
ear 1870, 357 towns with both a night and day mail 
tom, and 258 with a night and day mail to London ; 
76 towns with three mails daily from, and 94 with 
three to London; 63 towns with four mails daily 
from, and 82 with four to London; 27 towns with 
five mails daily from, and 43 with five to London ; 
2 towns with six mails daily from, and 7 with six to 
London; 3 towns with seven mails daily from, and 
2 with seven to London; and 1 town with eight,and 
1 with nine mails daily from London. The number 
of letters delivered in the United Kingdom in- 
creased from 831,914,000 in 1869 to 862,722,000 in 
1870—viz., 714,278,000 in England, 83,265,000 in 
Scotland, 65,179,000 in Ireland, being 31 to each per- 
son in England, 25 in Scotland, 12 in Ireland. The 
increase was 3°8 per cent. in England, 2°8 per cent. in 
eee ven per cent. in mene we corm ed 
= » BeWSpapers, an e- 
inl advanced from 108, 668,000 in to 
130,169,000 in 1870—viz., 101,710,000 in England, 
13,766,000 in Scotland, 14,693,000 in Ireland; in 
England the increase was 21'9 per cent., in Scotland 
17°7 per cent., in Ireland 8°3 per cent. The number 
of money orders issued increased from 9,811,432, for 
19,395,635/. in 1869, to 10,231,525, for 19,993,987/. in 
1870—viz., 8,717,972, for 17,062,0151., in England ; 
838,942, for 1,607,964, in Scotland; 674,611, for 
1,324,008%, in Ireland; the average amount of an 
order being a fraction over 39s., and the average com- 
mission 419d. The increase in money orders issued in 
1870 over 1869 was 2°9 per cent.in England, 4°8 in 
Scotland, and 3°2in Ireland. In 1870, 24,674 money 
orders were also issued in the United Kingdom for 
payment of 97,765/. abroad ; and 125,575 orders were 
issued abroad for payment of 548,624/. in the 
United Kingdom. ‘The number of letters returned 
in the year declined to 3,792,894; no less than 
11,505 bore no address at all, and 289 of these were 
found to contain money to the amount of 3,376l. 
Nearly all the returned letters were restored to the 
writers, but 212,224 were either destroyed or re- 
mained in hand when the return was made up. 
There were also returned, in 1870, 864,210 book- 
packets, 21,683 pattern and sample packets, and 
613,007 newspapers. Of the whole 936,000,000 let- 
ters and book-packets passing though the post in 
1870 unregistered, 27,913 were alleged to be lost; 
the number seems large, but it was ascertained that 
many of these letters had either never been posted, 


gistered letters and packets passing through 
post in 1870 was 3,005,094, and only 12 soy 1 Aged 
not quite one in a quarter of a million. The grogs 
revenue of the Post-office in 1870 was 4,929,475), 
of which 184,0931. were for commission on money 
orders; the cost of the service was 3,435,865). 
(1,737,768. for conveyance of mails at home and 
abroad, and 1,698,0971. for collection, delivery, ang 
management) ; the net revenue was 1,495,610]. In 
the five years 1861-65 the net revenue averaged 
1,001,763/. a year; in the years 1866-70, 1,407,04¢1. 
At the end of 1870 the staff of officers, omitting 
those exclusively employed on telegraph duties, was 
28,429, of whom 70 were stationed abroad. The 
number was above 1,000 more than at the end of 
1869. The increase was caused by the October 
changes, and the growth of Post-office business 
generally. The number includes 14,318 sorters, 
letter-carriers, messengers, etc., and 13,893 post- 
masters and clerks. ere was an addition of 750 
to the London establishment, and a great part con- 
sisting of boys employed mostly in the sorting of 
newspapers. 

The Post-office is now used for other purposes be. 
sides the conveyance of letters. It issues dog 
licences and what are now known as “ establishment 
licences.” In 1870 the Post-office issued 524,077 
dog licences, at 5s. each ; and some persons would 
be very thankful if there were no more than this 
number of dogs in England. In the same year the 
Post-office issued 72,053 licences, at 15s. each, for 
male servants ; 30,716 licences, at 42s., for carriages, 
and 72,817 at 15s. ; ten licences to horse-dealers, a: 
121. 10s. ; 199,330 licences at 10s. 6d., for horses aud 
mules; 5,774, at two guineas, for armorial bearings, 
and 9,991 at one guinea; and 40,742 gun licences. 
The Post-office savings’ banks had, at the close of 
the year 1870, 1,183,153 depositors, with 15,099, 10d. 
due to them. In the Post-office savings’ banks and 
old savings’ banks there were, at the end of 187), 
2,567,909 depositors—2,235,238 in land, 234,228 
in Scotland, and 98,443 in Ireland. There were also 
2,480 government policies ef insurance, insuring 
sums amounting to 190,072l.; 1,532 immediate an- 
nuities, amounting to 30,632/., purchased by the 
public for $49,553/.; and 238 deferred annuities, 
amounting to 4,677/. 








FACETIA. 


An ardent lover says of his ing from his 
adored one, “ Her last words fell, like great rocks. 
into the sea of sorrows, and splashed the briny 
water into my eyes.” 

CREDITABLE.—‘*Good morning, Mr. Jinkins! 
Where have you kept yourself this long time?’ 
Fhe myself! I don’t keep myself! 1 live on 

i, 





An Exe-Wrrness.—The witty man of the Middle 
Temple, who’s ‘‘ been there,’”’ describes a watering- 
place as @ ‘‘ mixture of sea, sand, sun, shells, surf, 
sailors, and swells.” 

A Souprer’s Invocation.—A private in the 
army recently sent. a letter to his sweetheart closing 
with, “* May heaven cherish and keep you from yours 
truly, John Smith.” 

Mopern Lzisure.—“ Yes—Fred has only got 
six weeks’ leave, so we’re going to Italy and Swit- 
zerland ; and mean to try how many places we can 
‘do’ in the time.” —Punch. 

UNREASONABLE.—We know a man so keen in 
money matters that positively he refused to con- 
clude the purchase of a house for 999 years, because 
he could not have the odd year thrown in.—Puiwh. 

QUESTION AND ANSWER.—What’s the difference 
between a velocipedist and an Eton boy who's been 
severely swished ? One shows a body on wheols, 
and the other wheals on a body.—Punch. 

GREAT FALLING oFF.—Beware of any under- 
taking which is announced with a flourish of 
trumpets. The instruments on which the subse- 
quent performances take place are too often penny 
whistles.—Punch, 

Maxine “ AssuRANCE DouBLE Sugg.”—A wag 
observing on the door of a house the names of twe 
physicians, remarked that it put him in mind ofa 
double-barrelled gun ; if one missed the other would 
be sure to kill. 

Tea Puncu.— Tea punch” is becoming a popu- 
lar beverage we learn. Recipe—One bottle of 
champagne, do. whisky, do. rum, two do, claret, 
some lemons, and a tablespoonful of black tea. The 
spoonful of tea decidedly takes it out of the range 
of teetotal. 

Goop SuccEstion.—Why should not people at 
evening parties be properly labelled with a nueaber 
in some conspicuous but convenient place, and de- 
scribed in a catalogue, so that one might know who 
they were, and all about them, without troubling 
the host and hostess ? 

SrneuLaR Norice.—From the subjoined adver- 








transferred in a wonderfully reduced form to a 


or had been delivered. The number of inland re. 


tisement, which has been inserted in a contemporary, 
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it would seem that the law as to the limits of mar- 
riage is to be made subservient to private interests: 
“Notice—If my husband, who left Bristol four 
ears ago, does not return within three months to 
is wife from this date, she intends to get mar- 
ried.” ‘Seven years ” was the old limit of absence 
asually accorded to a runaway husband. 

Quits ANnotHER TuinG.—A Scotch minister 
recently told his neighbour that he spoke two hours 
and a half the Sunday previous. “‘ Why, minister, 
were you not tired to death ?” asked the neighbour. 
“ Aw, nae,” said he, “ I wasas fresh as a rose; but 
it would have done your heart good to see how tired 
the congregation was.” 

GENTLE IRONY. i 

Crossing-Sweeper: “Remember the crossing: 
sweeper, sir !” 

Fiendishly Irritable Person : “ Oh, get out, and be 
hanged to you! and don’t kick up such a dust!” 

Crossing-Sweeper: “Lor’now! ‘There! Ifyou’d 
a sent me word as you was a comin’, I’d a had some 
tea-leaves laid down!” —Punch. 

A Quiet Rerreat.—One of the happiest places 
in all Her Majesty’s dominions must be Stornoway, 
the regular ta communication with that 
favoured spot being, as we learn from a letter in 
the Times, but once a year. Whata Paradise it 
would be for those who are liable to twelve de- 
at ee day of letters, cireulars, and post-cards! 
—Punch. 

THE LIGHT, FANTASTIC TOE. 
British Youth: “ But you don’t mean to say your 
countrymen are better dancers than we are?’ 
American Belle: ‘Wal, no! you’re spry enough 
at hopping ; but I guess you don’t ‘ bunch!” — 
[Which, # ted, means that we are sufficiently 
irveproachable as far as ‘dancing’ is concerned, 
but that we are not in the habit of giving bouquets to 
our partners. |—Punch. 
A Forrtorr.—One of the Board of Education, 
going his rounds as an amateur, put the following 
question to a scholar in a country school: “ How 
do you parse ‘ Mary milks the cow’ ?”’ The last word 
was disposed of as follows: ‘Cow is a noun, feminine 
gender, singular number, third person, and stands 
for Mary.’ ‘Stands for Mary!” exclaimed one of 
the board; “ how do you make that out?” ‘“ Be. 
cause,” added the intelligent popil, ** if the cow 
didn’t stand for Mary, how could Mary milk her?” 
A TuHorovcHBReD ENne@uisH Buiu.—In the 
course of some police discussion before the Brighton 
magistrates the chief constable said there were 
several men about the town who dubbed themselves 
with the dignified title of “‘ fire-eaters,” and if he 
allowed one to operate on the footpath he must 
allow all of them. ‘There was one man especially, 
who called himself an African fire-eater, though he 
(Mr. White) believed he had never been farther from 
England than Ireland, where he was born, 


StigHTLy Inquisit1vz.—* Look here, squire, 
where was yeou born ?” saida persistent Yankee to 
a five minutes’ acquaintance. “I was born,” said 
the victim, “‘ in Boston, Tremont Street, No. 44, left- 
hand side, on the 1st day of August, 1810, at five 
o'clock in the afternoon; physician, Dr. Warren ; 
nurse, Sally Benjamin.” Yankee was answered 
omen For a moment he was dumb. Soon, 
however, his face brightened, and he quickly said, 
“Yeas, wa’al; I caleulate you don’t recollect 
whether it was a frame or a brick house, dew ye?”’ 

THE GOOSE STEP. 

Extract from the Diary of g Horse Guard (Green). 

Auausr 29, 1871.—En near Aldershot. 
Dismounted — ‘ound a nice sand 
place. Put strong ree inches long into sand. 
‘Tied ropes to pegs. ‘Tied horses to ropes. Every- 
thing nice, tidy, and pleasant. Whosays we're not 
ready for a campaign ? 

Avucusr 30, 1871.—All asleep or chattering. 
Goose cackled, or puppy barked. Horses (300 of 
‘em) broke loose, taking pegs and all. Everybody 
in full chase. 

Result of Inquiry.—(a.) Soldiers ordered hence- 
forth not to trust to sand, nor ropes made of that 
material. 

(0.) No goose to be admitted into the army. 

(c.) No puppy to be allowed in a camp. 

With these alterations and improvements the 


British Army considers itself reconstructed.— 
Punch, 





OysTERs.—The high price of oysters in England, 
arising from the utter inadequacy of the supply to 
meet the ever-increasing demand, is very well 
known. For several years past oysters, even of a 
ae quality, have realized'as much as 2/. a 
bushel in London, while the prices of native oysters 
have ruled as high as from 2s. 6d. to 8s, per dozen ; 
& price which has necessarily had the effect of re- 
stricting their consumption to a comparatively li- 
mmited circle. Oys it is said, can be purchased 


dollar a barrel (equal to about 4s. for 1,000). Ascam- 
ple barrel, from Chesapeake Bay, was brought to 
England some short time since, which, when tasted, 
were found to be exceedingly good, although they 
had been in the barrel for about twenty-four days; 
the remainder were afterwards laid down in the 
Faversham Oyster Company's beds, where they re- 
mained for several weeks; at the end of that time 
they were taken up and returned for examination, 
when it was found they had improved both in flavour 
and appearance. Lobsters, it is said, can be pur- 
chased in Canada at about 4s. to 5s. per hundred, 
and there can be no doubt that they will be readily 
saleable in the London market at a price which will 


ESSE QUAM VIDERI. 


To be, not seem !”—the phrase is old, 
And looks heroic,—’tis confessed ; 
And yet, for all its gloss of gold, 
*T will scarcely stand the final test ; 
For, in effect, full many a truth 
Is in the seeming, not the sooth. 


Be false, then? No! let Truth appear 
In her own guise, if so it be 

Her words are such as men may hear 
Unhurt ; and such as harm not thee; 

But guard thy seeming; nor reveal 

The fault that Silence would conceal. 


** Open and honest!” sayest thou ; 

* Why to my neighbour not make known 
All ugly soul-spots I avow 

To my own conscience as my own, 
Plain as the freckles he may trace, 
Unasked, upon my hand or face ?’”’ 


I answer thus: The Mighty One 

Who made thy best, immortal part, 
Made it invisible, that none 

May see thy mind, or read thy heart, 
Save as thou wilt; else were thy soul 
In others’, not thine own control. 


*Tis well that God alone can see 
The hearts of men that he has made 
Within their breasts ; since only He 
With their infirmities has weighed 
Their sins—to human frailty just, 
Knowing full well we are but dust. 
And as we hide, for very shame, 
With garments cunning art doth lend, 
Whatever of our fleshly frame, 
Undraped, would mortal eyes offend— 
(While to the maker, ne’er the less, 
His power and wisdom we confess) — 


So let our souls—which, all unclad, 
Though fair as souls on earth may be, 

Were still a sight to make men sad, 
Unmeet for human eyes to see— 

In modest drapery conceal 

The faults ’twere shameful to reveal. 


Nay—as, with no unlawful arts, 
e deck our forms to make them fair, 
Who shall aver our wayward hearts 
May not receive an equal care, 
That—like our bodies—they may be 
In seemly plight for company ? G. S. G. 





GEMS. 


He alone is independent who can maintain him- 
self by his own exertions, unaided and alone. 

Ir it is a happiness to be nobly descended, it is 
no less to have so much merit that nobody inquires 
whether you are so or not, 

Ir your lives be loose and defiled you will not 





your enemies. 

Praisz is a skilful, hidden, and delicate flattery, 
which satisfies differently him who gives it and him 
who receives it. 

Let those that hope to live with angels in heaven 
learn to live like snes on earth, in holiness, ac- 
tivity, and ready obedience. 

Tr is hard to believe that in the heart of an acorn 
is eneased the germ of aship which shall baiile the 
storms of fifty years ; but no harder to believe than 
thatin all men lodges the germ of an angel. 

A FIRM trust in the assistance of an almight; 
power yoy Rag ae patience, hope, cheerful- 
ness, and all other dispositions of mind which alle- 
viate those calamities we ourselves are uot able to 
remove. 





Deaters IN OLD Merau.—Under a new Act 
(84 and 35 Vic., eap. 112) penalties are to be en- 
forced against ‘alii in old metals purchasing 





im Canada and the 


mited States for less than a 


quantities less than stated in the schedule, and the 


provision will reach marine-store dealers. The 
penalty is 5/. for buying less than 112 lbs. of lead, 
and less than 56 lbs. of either copper, brass, tin, 
pewter, or German silver or spelter. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Tue Emprror’s Curry.—Take four ounces of 
butter (or.salad oil) and slowly heat till it crackles ; 
have ready two large onions in shreds, and some 
strips of shallot (or garlic) ; fry them to a delicate 
brown, and put, after removing them, into a plate 
on one side to cool. Then, in the same grease, fry 
one pound of salmon (as free from bones as youcan 
get it) till of a golden tint, when you must also re- 





leave a very large margin for profit. A company 
has been formed for the importation of oysters and 
lobsters from those places. 

LL [==== 


only be a shame to your friends, but the song of 


move it to a plate, and let it cool. The salmon to 
be in pieces about two inches square. Have by you, 
all ready, two onions and two or three shallots or 
garlic, and some green ginger pounded into a pulp 
in a Wedgwood mortar. Stir them all well together, 
and add one dessert-spoonful of best curry powder. 
Slowly pour into the boiling grease, and keep stir- 
ring for a few minutes, to avoid burning, as much 
as youcan. When of a nice brown tint proceeily 
ur in one pint of the best gravy made of fish (the 
ead and shoulders and bones of any large and well- 
flavoured kind put in a quart of water with twoan- 
chovies and slowly simmered down to one pint will 
do), Then add about one dozen heads of giant as- 
paragus, parboiled, and deprived of the hard part, 
or a head of cauliflower, previously parboiled and 
cut in pieces; now slacken your fire, and let the 
curry cook very slowly—merely bubbling, and no 
more. Add two or three unripe plums or a dessert- 
spocntal of tamarind pulp, and when the gravy is 
thick, and clings to the fish, your curry is done. 
Finish off with two or three embers on the lid of the 
, and add salt andblack pepper. Serve up very 
ot with rice. Note.—Any kind of sea-fish is good 
in this way. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Aurumn Campaicn.—Forty pounds of 
baggage are all that is allowed for the campaigners ; 
rather small when compared to that now enjoyed by 
many, as may be seen when a cavalry regiment is 
on its march. 

PEDESTRIANISM.—A gentloman of Deal, who was. 
backed to walk 1,250 miles in 1,000 hours, at the 
Pavilion Grounds, Hollicondane, Ramsgate, having 
accomplished nearly 450 miles of this extraordinary 
feat, was obliged to relinquish his task. It is too 
much for mortal man. 

PRovIDENT SocigeTies.—By the new Act to ex- 
plain and amend the law relating to industrial and 
provident societies they are now empowered to build, 
sell, and mortgage property, and securities given 
a the passing of the Act are declared to be 
valid. 

BETROTHAL IN HicH Lirz.—Some of the Con- 
tinental journals say that the betrothal of the Prin- 
cess Mary Elizabeth of Prussia to the Grand Duke 
Alexis of Russia will ere long be officially announced. 
The grand duke is 22 years of age; the princess is 
the eldest daughter of Prince Frederick Charles and 
the Princess Mary of Anhalt. She was born in 1855. 
RosenzgaTH CasTux.—Itis said that the Princess 
Louise was so pleased with the situation of Rose- 
neath, where she has recently been staying, that the 
Duke of Argyll has abandoned his intention to dis- 
pose of that estate, and that Roseneath Castle is 
likely to become the Scotch residence of her Royal 
Highness and the Marquis of Lorne. 

ALcoHOLIC Mixtrures.—A Lyons physician has 
been experimenting with different alcoholic mixtures 
upon chickens. He says that chickens who imbibed 
red wine continued in perfect health ; those who took 
white wine were rather dull, and showed symptoms 
of liver complaint ; the alcohol drinkers sank rapidly, 
and all died ; and the ones that had absinthe given 
them perished on the spot. 

ENCROACHMENTS OF THE SEA IN YORKSHIRE. 
—The Rev. T. O. Morris contributed a paper on en- 
croachments of the sea on the east coast of York- 
shire. It was stated that on the average there had 
been a loss of land of from two to three yards every 
ear—probably about 24 to 2} yards per annum. If 
cooked at in round numbers, the waste of land, at. 
three yards in each , would be found to be about. 
39 acres between Spurn Point and Flamborough 
Head alone, or in a hundred years of 3,900 acres, 
which, at a value per acre of £30 or £50, would re- 
presenta serious money loss of grain or other crops ; 
or, taking the waste, as had been calculated, at one 
mile since the date of the Conquest (1066), the money 
value in that interval, at £30 per acre, would be 
equal to £691,200, or at £50 per acre no less than 
£1,152,000. Mr. Morris concluded by saying there 
was no doubt whatever that a sea-wall of roughly 
hewn or even unhewn stones, laid on an angie of 
about 35 degrees, would for ever protect the land 














from encroachment. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





¥Vanyte’s handwriting is sufficiently good. 

Loraian Grer’s double announcement is unsuitable for 
insertion. 

One In TrousLe.—We advise you to obtain proper pro- 
fessional assistance in both cases, 

Percy 0.—You will do wisely to defer your matrimonial 
expectations for a few years. 

A Constant Susscriper.—The decision in such a case 
would depend upon the bye-laws of the company. 

TrapEsmaN.—Most unquestionably your wife could give 
evidence as witness on your side. 

Sratistict1aN.—At Chiswick House died Charles James 
Fox in 1807 and George Cauning in 1827. 

W. H—1 Consult a medical man. The unpleasant- 
cess complained of is most likely transitory. 2. Hand- 
writing by practice might be considerably improved. 

A Poor Mayx.—We cannot by your description discover 
any informality either in the nature of the notice or the 
manner in which it was served upon yon. 

PerpLexed Ons.—Under the circumstances we should 
aot like to offer an opinion, You had better consult a 
solicitor. 

Henry W.—In another page you will find an article 
vatitled “ Labour and Longevity,” from which you wil) 
ve able to extract the desired information. 

Miss G. (Blackburn).—Soak the cloth in water strongly 
impregnated with alum and afterwards dry the cloth by 
axposure to the air. It will be as well for you first to 
2xperimentalize upon a small portion of the material. 

Atpua.—]. The eldest son takes the freehold property 
G¥ any). The copyholds go in accordance with the cus- 
tom of the manor, and the personal estate one-third to 
the widow and the residue to the children in equal 
shares. 2. Copyhold and leasehold property can be 
devised by will. 

A Reaper.—“ The finest site in Enrope ” Sir Robert 
Peel designated that spot upon a portion of which stands 
the National Gallery. The monuments between which- 
the Nelson column stands represent the Indian warriors 
Napier and Havelock. 

HawtHory.—1l, You cannot do so unless there is an 
express power for the purpose in the settlement. You 
can, however, make a will, though you cannot spend the 
trust-fund in your lifetime yourself. 2. Yes; apply for 
information to the tax collector for your district. 

J. E.—Four ounces of india rubber in fine shavings 
dissolved in a covered jar by means of a sand bath in two 
pounds of crude benzoic, then mixed with four pounds 
of hot linseed-oil varnish, heated and filtered, will pro- 
vide you with an india-rubber varnish; 

8. H. P. will find the following entirely satisfactory. 
Simply place a common tablespoon in the jar before pour- 
ing in the boiling hot fruit; pour until the jar is full, 
then remove the spoon aud fill the vacancy caused by its 
a Fasten the jar at once, as usual, and the fruit 
is safe. 

T. M. H.—Dolce far niente is an Italian phrase, and 
signifies, literally, “It is pleasant to do nothing.” The 
words are sometimes applied to the Neapolitan lazzaroni 
while basking in the sun, and are not inappropriate to 
those of our countrymen who at this season of the year 
are lounging at the seaside in search of renewed health, 

Ienoramus.—The number of vibrations is greater in 
the higher than in the lower notes of a piano. The 
vibrations of the various notes in tliat instrument vary 
from thirty to two thousand a second ; the vibrations of 
the middle A in the treble clef amouuting to about four 
hundred and twenty a second. 

Auicr.—Baroness Burdett Coutts was born in April, 
1814 She is the youngest daughter of the late Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, and grand-daughter on the maternal side of 
Mr. Thomas Coutts, the banker, to whose vast wealth she 
succeeded in 1837, through his widow, once the fasci- 
po! actress, Miss Mellon, who died Duchess of St. 

8. 


Z. Z. A.—1. A personal introduction to peepee of suffi- 
cient influence is the most efficacious method of gaining 
your object. You can advertize also in the local journals, 
if you wish, and can do this through an advertisement 
agent. 2. The place is a liamentary and municipal 
borough, and its distance from London is about twenty- 
two miles. 

Pspro W.—1. You must be a better judge of your own 
—ey and taste than a stranger, but if you hesitate 
you better try your strength and ability by adopt- 
ing the first opening for employment that appears at all 


on allude is of no moment, and will pass away if you 
ard sufficient exerciso and wholesome food at regular 
hours. 
Grxcorr.—Do not be discouraged by the lack of suc- 
cess which necessarily attends your early efforts. Your 
observation has of course brought you to the conclusion 
that some progress much more +e ickly than others, but 
reflections on that fact have a —— to dishearten 
those who are not amongst the first in the race. Be 
mindfal only of your own course, aud remember that 
plodding perseverance accomplishes wondrous results. 
PR Th arty mye cons Lee ge pte pee wr} 
ble-poli rd e sand, w mm 
with till the surface becomes perfectly flat. Then o 
second and even third sand of increasing fineness is to 
be applied. The next substance is weny of progressive 
degrees of fineness, after which tripoli is employed, and 
the last polish is given with ey oy SW The body with 
which the sand is rubbed upon the marble is usually a 
late of iron, but for the subsequent proeess a plate of 
oad is employed, with finesandand emery. The polish- 
ing rubbers are coarse linen cloths or bagging wedged 
tightly into an iron —— tool. In or stage of the 
oa a constant trickling supply of water is re- 
quire 
Howarp.—Your estimate of the increase in the popu- 
lation is very nearly correct. The first regular census 
for the kingdom was taken under the Pitt Administra- 
tion, in 180i, just seventy years ago. Although a lower 
number was expected, the result Paty 10,834,623 as the 
population of Great Britain, and that total was raised 
to more than 16,000,000 by the contribution of Ireland. 
The number of souis increased at a rate of between two 
and three millions every decade down to 1841. At that 
time there were immense emigrations, epidemics raged, 
and the population of Ireland was diminished by the 
famine, yet the roll of soulsinthe United Kingdom 
reached oy 724,819, and in 1861 the total was swelled to 
29,321,283. 
MARRIAGE SONG: IT IS THE BREATH OF HEAVEN, 


An oak within the mind, 
Aud a rose within the heart ; 
They both may be enshrined, 
Beyond all selfish art, 
So in their essence twined 
As never more to part. 


It was at the altar they 

Did a perfect kp pm 8 make, 
And now the life of eac 

Is al) for the other's sake. 
And when earth-life is past 

Must eternal Eden take. 


True husband with the oak, 
And true wife with the rose, 
What a mellow music through 
Your one existence flows! 
For it is the breath of Heaven 
‘That ever sweetly blows, 
With fond, caressing tenderness, 
O’er the wedded oak and rose. 
W. BW. 


Mary W.—1. The most favourable remark that can be 
made on the production which you have named “The 
Dispute,”’ is that it is a fair specimen of your industry. 
The tale, however, is inartistically constructed, and the 
incident around which it turns, namely, the stealing of 
the receipt, has no foundation in fact. 2. A mortgagee is 
not necessarily entitled to the possession of land upon 
the security of which he advanced money, and a 
mortgagor, when he repays the amount he borrowed 
takes care to get a better discharge from his liability 
than an ordinary receipt alone, 3. Fiction differs from fact 
principally in the lights and shadows which an author 
throws upon events, and the concentration of subjects 
which may possibly excite interest to the lusi 


cott wishes not for fortune, but cares only foran honest, 
simple-hearted girl’s abiding love. 

W. W. G., twenty-six, short, quiet, fond of home ° 
forts, and has beon fn service thelast oight years Would 
ike to marry a yo man, about thirty, a respect. 
ahle mochaxie, steads, and foal ef heme.’ 

May, sixteen, fair com ion, pretty, den ha 
blue eyes, affectionate, and well connected. fens tote, 
must be handsome, dark, gentlemanly, 

good position; a young lawyer preferred. 

Susy and Sarau.—“Susy,” nineteen, 5tt. 3in., fair, 
brown hair, blue eyes, and loving. “ ” St. lin, 
dots mentee da pod otog So eye 
ents mus Fr “ 
mechanics preferred, : ‘ 
Crwia would like to od with a mechanic or 
clerk, who would make her a loving husband; he must 
be fond of home, steady, and not over thirty years of age. 
“Celia” is twenty-four, medium _— rather dark 
hair and eyes, rful, affectionate, and domesticated. 

Fannrand Auice.—“ Fanny,” nineteen, medium hi 
fair complexion, brown hair and Be ye: height, 
and loving. ; “‘ Alice,” eighteen, short, 
hair and blue eyes, good complexion 
and will make a loving little wife. Responde: 
be about twenty-two, medium height, 


cere. 
Cc Constaxce, and Autce (sisters.)—‘ Clara,” 
twenty, fair, blue eyes, fair, curly nat! rons 
and fond of music. Respondent must be dark, and in 
circumstances. ‘* Constance,” eighteen, tall, fair, 
k brown hair, hazel eyés, — chin, and a 
singer and dancer. Responent should have dark chest- 
nut hair, brown eyes, and be in the Civil Service. 
* Alice,” seventeen, rather petite, long brown hair, emall 
—. anddimples. Respondent should be fair and not 
o tall, 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


Frepericx is nded to by—*' Faith W.,” twenty-one, 
dark, ladylike, and would make a good wife. 

CaLeponia by—“ Alfred Geo, C.,” whose qualifications 
agree with her wishes, 

Dottr by—‘‘ Ted,” twenty-one, 5ft. Sin., fair com- 
plexion, and answers all “ Dolly's” requirements. 

Bratzice by—* Percy E.,” whose description almost 
tallies with her wishes. 

James WILLIAMS oped Ada,” 5ft. lin., blue eyes, brown 
hair, loving, cheerful, and fond of home. 

Freperico by—" Katty,” seventeen, petite, brown hair 
and eyes, good looking, loving, and wishes to know if 
“ Frederico" is Irish, and of what religion. 

R. J. 5. by—*R. b.,” twenty-seven, 5ft., dark com- 
plexion, domesticated, fond of dren, good tempered, 
and would make a kind mother and a loving wife. 

Anna by—‘A. B.,” rather short, dark curly hair, blue 
eyes,a few whiskers, is about to start iu business for 
himself, and is fond of home. 

Jimmy and Tommy by—* Nellic and Fannie.” “ Nellie,” 
nineteen, very loving, good tempered, aud a good sin- 
ger. “ Faunie,” eighteen, medium height, fair, not very 
good tempered, but very affectionate. 


loving disposition, and well educated ; and—" A. 
nineteen, dark hair, gray eyes, good looking, loving, 
and would make a ife. 

Rare by—*‘t Mab,” twenty-three, rather tall, dark, 
quiet, and fond of home;—* Lizzie,” twenty-three, me- 
dium height, domesticated, and thinks she would make 
a good wife; and—* Lizzie,” nineteen, tall, genteel, 
good looking, domestica and loving. 

Fortunatus by—‘‘ Hettie,” twenty-eight, and possessed 
of the requisite qualities ;—‘‘ Desire,” twenty-five, tall, 
amiable, received a good education, is of a lovin 
disposition, and would try to make him happy ;—an 
** Bessie,” ~) three, 5ft. 4in., good tempered, do- 

ticated, and loving. 





° 
more tedious topics. But an author should not detail 
monstrosities any more thana sculptor is entitled to 
disregard anatomical considerations. 


Lovixe TitL, twenty, tall, fair, very affectionate, and 
domesticated. Respondent must be tall, dark, steady, 
and about twenty-five. 

Louise, twenty-three, medium height, and dark hair 
andeyes. Respondent must be about twenty-six, a re- 
sident in London, well educated, dark, and a gentleman. 

ADELAIDE, twenty-two, 5ft. 4in., dark eyes, brown hair, 
affectionate, and good looking. Respondent must 
tall, dark, good looking, loving, and fond of home. 

M. E., nineteen, medium height, blue eyes, dark brown 
hair, and cheerful. Respondent must be steady, good 
tempered, and a working man or a tradesman. 

T. M. H., thirty, medium height, a good housekeeper, 
and able to make 2 home happy and comfortable. mee 
spondent should be of sober habits, fond of home, and a 
carpenter who is able to keep a wife comfortably. 

MILLIE, eighteen, tall, fair, blue eyes, pretty, good 

tempered, wa educated, ‘and loving. Rooeen must 
be a dark, affectionate, gentlemanly, and well edu- 
cated, 
Mizex, with a view to See Toomey wishes to corre- 
spond with o young lady of medium height, dark, loving, 
and fond of a sailor. “ Mizen” is twenty-two, 5ft. 5in., 
dark, loving, and fond of home. 

Apivz AGNEs, a widow, twenty-two, nice looking, of a 
loving disposition, domesticated, and in a good position. 
Respondent must be chief mate in the merchant service, 
not more than thirty, and must forward his carte, 

Gertig, nineteen, tall, fair, light brown hair, dark 
eyes, accomplished, domesticated, and pretty. Respon- 
dent must be twenty-three, a doctor or lawyer, tall, dark, 
of good family, and affectionate. 

Finvs, forty, 5ft. 10in., rather dark, brown hair, blue 
eyes, and good looking. Respondent must be a youn 
lady of pleasin, m and manners, well educated, on 
possessed of a fair income. 


Waupecort, twenty-two, handsome, dark, and ina 


Rarx and Epauxp by—“ Bellaand Kate,” who would 
make good working-meu's wives. ‘ Bella,” twenty-two, 
tall, and fair. “ Kate,” eighteen, medium height, anda 
brunette ;—‘* Lizzy and Emily.” “ Lizzy,” twenty-one, 
tall, fair, domesticated, and Joving. ‘‘Emily,”’ nine- 
teen, medium height, dark eyes, brown hair, good tem- 
red, domesticated, and loving ;—*‘ Blanche and Alma.” 
* Blanche,” twenty, domesticated, and will make a good 
wife for a workman, “Alma,” nineteen, pretty, and 
loving ;—" Beatrice and Gertrude.” “ trice,” eighteen, 
medium height, loving, gray eyes, and brown hair. 
“ Gertrude,” seventeen, medium height, fair complexion, 
dark eyes and hair, and fond of home ;—“ Annie and 

lia,” who would try to make m good wives. 
“ Annie” is twenty-four, “ Bella” is twenty-one ; they 
have nothing to offer “ Ralph and Edmund” but loving 
hearts; both are fair and respectable ; and—‘‘ Maggie,” 
who would like to exchange cartes with ‘‘ Edmund ;” she 
is nineteen, fond of home, an orphan, and will receive a 
little money when of age. 








Everrsopy’s Journat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepeace 


Txe Loxpow Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpenco 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


*,* Now Ready, Vou. XVI. of Tus Lonpow Reapze, 
Price 4s, 6d. 

Also, the Tits and Inpex to Vou, XVI. Price Ons 
Penny. 


NOTICE.—Part 100, for Serremsurn, Now Ready, 
price 6d, 





N.B.—CorresrowDENTS MUST ADDRESS THELR LETTERS 
To THE Epiror or “Tus Lonpon Keapzwe,” 334,.Strand, 


+4 We cannot undertake to return Rejected. Manu 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 
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likely to suit you. 2, The physical inconvenience to which 


good position. Respondent must be two or three rs 
younger, fair, pretty, and of homely habits. ‘ Walde- 


London: Published for the jotor, at $34, Strand, by 
Sipser a ee _ 





Epuunp by—“ Truthful Nel!,” twenty-one, dark, 4 a 
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